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SF -—For the Big Brute 
Jobs of Railroading 


ere of their proven dependability S&S{F'Journal 
Bearings were used on the Auxiliary Locomotives 
applied to the Missouri Pacific Mallets and Santa Fe type 
engines for hump-yard service. Two of these Auxiliary 
Locomotives are applied to the tendex to increase the 
power and add more cars to the string that is being 
classified. 

SOUS“ Journal Bearings were applied to the 8% x 16" 
plain journals of the six-wheel tender truck carrying a 
dead weight of 28,000 Ibs. and take a maximum side-rod 
thrust of 28,000 Ibs. 


On Auxiliary Locomotives Si0S{F Journal Bearings 
have made 150,000 miles in 3 years. 


With a record of successful performance under 
these severe conditions it seems like an easy job for 

iUS’ Journal Bearings to serve under standard pas- 
senger equipment. 


And so it is, for SSSS Journal Bearings have 
already made nearly a million miles in such service and 
re still running. 
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JOURNAL BEARINGS 











NOT 
for a few months 


FOR 12 YEARS 


Not on a few journals 
ON 25,000 JOURNALS 
Not ona single Railroad 
ON 3§ RAILROADS 
in 
THIS COUNTRY 
and 
on the railroads 


of 
21 COUNTRIES 
ABROAD 
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Glad to do it 


If there is any hesitancy on your part as to 
calling in one or six Interstate Metallurgists 
to discuss the use of alloy steels for locomotive 
or any other parts—original or replacement 
—because you feel there might be an obliga- 
tion, please don’t feel that way. These men 
are here for that purpose and their years of 
experience in solving troubles in steel may be 
very valuable in solving yours. And, may we 
repeat, there is not the slightest obligation. 
INTERSTATE IRON & STEEL CO. 


104 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Open Hearth Alloy Steel Ingots, Billets, Bars 
Wire Rods, Wire, Nails, Cut Tacks, Iron 
Bars and Railroad Tie Plates 


Interstate 
Alloy Steels 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave.; Detroit, Washington Boulevard 
Building; Milwaukee, First Wisconsin National Bank Bldg.; St. Paul, Merchants National 
Bank Building; St. Louis, International Life Building; Kansas City, Reliance Building 
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Attention: Program Committees 


THe program committees of the various railway 
clubs and associations need tear their hair no longer 
in desperate search for a new topic of discussion at 
the meetings, dinners and banquets in their charge. 
Thanks to the daily press, with the timely co-operation 
of Lindbergh, Byrd, Chamberlain, the German and Irish 
flyers and others, there is one subject which today 
stands ahead of all the rest in general public interest and 
particularly in the interest of railway men. This is the 
subject of air transportation. Aviation and air transpor- 
tation have been featured already at several large gath- 
erings of railway officers. The New York Railroad 
Club, the Pacific Railway Club and the Western Rail- 
way Club, to mention only a few which will serve to 
indicate the scope of the interest in these subjects, have 
had aviation and air transport dinners. As we recall, 
the attendance at these meetings was about as 
large, if not larger, than that at any previous 
meetings of these organizations, constituting ample 
proof of the popularity of these new subjects. The 
program committees of other such groups, which are 
in the midst of the travail usually incident to the 
arrangement of dinners and meetings which will 
bring out the crowds, can save themselves no end of 
worry by bearing this in mind. As a sure-fire drawing 
card, it is hard to beat aviation at this time. 


Expediting Convention Business 
While Encouraging Discussion 


HE Railway Accounting Officers Association at its 

convention has always to pass upon a great many 
committee recommendations. In spite of the volume 
of these recommendations, however, its work is so or- 
ganized that the convention generally proceeds ahead 
of schedule rather than behind it. The problem being 
what it is and the performance so satisfactory, the 
method of accomplishing the result may be of some in- 
terest. The various committees perpare their reports 
in tentative form well in advance of the annual meeting 
and these are combined and published, all in one volume 
called the Agenda, by the secretary of the association. 
This volume of Agenda is distributed to all the mem- 
bers of the association some weeks in advance of the 
mecting, so that all have an opportunity to study the re- 
ports before they come to the convention. The first 
day of the convention is a committee day. Each com- 
mittee holds an open session to which any member is 
Welcome. If there are any criticisms of the proposed 
report, the members can at this time discuss them with 
the committee and possibly secure a change in the rec- 
ommendations before the report is actually presented 
on the floor of the convention proper. The result of 
this procedure is to iron out major causes of disagree- 
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ment before the general meeting convenes and eliminate 
lengthy discussion of each report as it is formally pre- 
sented. The work of the association is thus expedited 
—but not at the expense of limiting discussion or by 
the use of a “steam roller.” Expedition in convention 
action is desirable, but not if securing it curtails full 
argument and expression by all members who wish to 
be heard. The R.A.O.A. procedure seems to secure 
efficiency while actually encouraging discussion. The 
problems of other associations differ, of course, and a 
method successful in one field is not necessarily ap- 
plicable to another. However, there may be some fea- 
tures of the practices of the accounting organization 
which might be helpful elsewhere. 


Motive Power Economics 


Aol 'T a year ago a large eastern road placed a 

substantial order for new freight locomotives, notable 
for unusually large boiler capacity, grate area and driving 
wheels, and designed primarily to expedite freight 
movement over the road in question by hauling tonnage 
trains at substantially higher average speeds. As soon 
as the locomotives were received and placed in regular 
service, accurate dynamometer car tests were made to 
determine if anticipated economies were being realized. 
The results of these tests afforded ample proof of the 
wisdom of the management’s policy in installing the new 
power. On a 202-mile run over grades up to 1.1 per 
cent, one of the new locomotives hauled 3,079 average 
actual tons as compared to 2,629 tons hauled by a former 
Santa Fe type locomotive of the same tractive power, 
the relative coal consumptions being 51,970 Ib. and 76,000 
lb., respectively. The new locomotive, therefore, hauled 
17.1 per cent greater load while burning 32.7 per cent 
less fuel. The running time also was reduced from 10 
hr. 14 min. to 7 hr. 37 min., representing an increase in 
average speed of 34.5 per cent. On another low grade 
line run of 196 miles, one of the new locomotives hauled 
21 per cent greater load on 6 per cent less fuel and at 36 
per cent greater average speed than a heavy government 
Mikado. The use of a tender holding 16,500 gal. of 
water and 24 tons of coal, was responsible in a measure 
for the saving in running time due to the elimination 
of certain water and coal stops. Many different figures 
have been quoted recently regarding the savings which 
may be expected due to the replacement of old loco- 
motives by modern power. While actual figures will 
vary somewhat, depending upon conditions, the records 
show that they are all high. The evidence seems in- 
disputable that to secure more economical and generally 
satisfactory operation, the railroads are faced with the 
necessity of replacing their older and less efficient loco- 
motives as fast as practicable with the best modern types. 
Intensive use must then be made of this power in order 
to earn a maximum return on the large investment in- 
volved. 
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Needs of the Younger Men 


HE Chesapeake & Ohio and the Hocking Valley 
were quick to follow the lead of the first Inter- 
national Younger Railroad Men’s Conference, which 
was held at St. Louis a little more than four years ago; 
indeed, it is the only group which has thus far held 
system conferences of this kind, although several now 
have the matter under consideration. Today, however, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Hocking Valley have 
turned the tables on the parent organization and because 
their conference is smaller and more easily controlled, 
are now stepping ahead and setting a pace for the 
national conferences. 

In the first place, so much must be accomplished 
within a two-and-a-half or three-day meeting, that it 
is desirable to do far more in the way of advance prep- 
arations than was possible with the earlier conferences. 
At a conference at Huntington, W. Va., last week, for 
instance, most of the young men filled out question- 
naires well in advance, so that they could be studied 
and the program remodeled to make the conference 
more effective. Then, too, there has always been a 
demand on the part of the younger men for a maxi- 
mum of time for discussion purposes. It has been the 
practice to divide the conferences into two sets of dis- 
cussion groups, one to consider what might be termed 
character-forming questions, and the other to discuss 
vocational training. For the latter groups it was, of 
course, necessary that the boys be selected strictly in 
accordance with their occupations, so that the best use 
could be made of the practical railroad officer who was 
assigned to each group. The groups for the discussion 
of character-forming questions were made up on quite 
a different basis, and, naturally, in such intensive con- 
ventions, there was more or less confusion caused by 
the fact that each boy was assigned to two different 
groups, even though they met at different times. 

At the recent Chesapeake & Ohio conference unly 
one set of groups was provided for, these being based 
upon the boy’s vocation. There were two leaders for 
each group, one, the practical railroad officer who could 
advise with the boys as to their vocations and how to 
better fit themselves for their life work, and the other, 
a Y.’M. C. A. boys’ worker, who could lead the dis- 
cussion on character-forming probiems. It was found 
that the single group scheme worked far better than 
the former method, although at future conferences on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio the railroad officers will prob- 
ably sit in only on the discussions which they conduct, 
spending the time while the other discussions are go- 
ing on in a conference among themselves as to how 
they can render the best service in advising the bovs 
as to their vocational problems. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio and Hocking Valley have 
given much thought and study as to how the advantages 
of their system younger men’s conferences, which can 
only be attended by about 125 young men, may be ex- 
tended to every young man on the system. For one thing 
no young man is allowed to attend more than one of 
these conferences, so that an entirely different group is 
touched each year. Then, too, every young man who 
attends such a conference is followed up and periodic 
reports compiled, which reach the president of the sys- 
tem, showing just what they are doing to improve them- 
selves and take advantage of the help and inspiration 
that were available at the conference. A still more 
promising step is being taken which was started by and 
is being promoted by the boys themselves, and that is 
the formation of AREB or American Railway Em- 
ployed Boys’ Clubs. Six such clubs are now function- 
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ing on the Chesapeake & Ohio, made up of youny mep 
who are anxious to improve themselves. The clybs 
meet regularly, most of them once a week, and the pro. 
grams include social and athletic features as wei] ,: 
mental improvement and character-forming objectives 
Undoubtedly these clubs will do much to carry th 
spirit of the system conferences back to the local points, 
The indications are that the number of AREB cly\,s 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio will be greatly increased jp 
the coming months. The Chesapeake & Ohio pro. 
gram for “building men for the future,” covering as ; 
does younger men in all the departments of the railway 
appears to be steadily gaining in strength, as the tech- 
nique for holding annual conferences and carrying on 
follow-up work is further developed and improved. 


The Washout— 
A Human Problem 


UMMER in most parts of the country is the sea- 

son when rainfall takes the form of local showers 
Varying in intensity, duration and extent, they may 
range from the merest spatter of drops to the veritable 
cloudburst and comprise a potential source of hazard 
to railway property from which even the most arid 
regions are not immune. That they are a common 
cause of railway accidents is indicated by the fact that 
of eleven train accidents investigated by the Bureau of 
Safety which were reported in the Railway Age of May 
19, two resulted from washouts while a third was 
ascribed to circumstances of an allied nature. 

While it is the earnest endeavor of railway manage- 
ments to build their main trunk lines to such high 
standards of permanence that they will be secure against 
the severest of flood conditions, it is economically im- 
possible for them to provide against the possibilites of 
the remote or extraordinary. It is far cheaper to re- 
store damage from such causes which may occur in a 
given locality but once in a lifetime than to attempt 
construction which will be invulnerable. Therefore, 
rather than to prevent the occasional washout, the pri- 
mary problem of the railway managements is to in- 
sure that such washouts will be apprehended before 
they result in train accidents. 

This principle has been recognized in the establish- 
ment of a common understanding that transportation 
and roadway organizations must be forever on the alert 
to anticipate trouble of this kind. The operator reports 
all rainfall of especial severity to his chief, while the 
section foreman patrols his section whenever he has 
reason to question the security of the track, and in 4 
large proportion of the washout accidents investigated 
by the Bureau of Safety of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the fact has been developed that the storm 
which caused the damage has been a source of concem 
to someone in the railway organization. Failure to ap 
prehend the true danger in such cases resulted from 
human frailty; the system did not work effectually. 
The trackmen did not cover the ground soon enough, 
the train crews were not warned in time, or they failed 
to heed warning. 

The attainment of perfection in a system oi this 
kind is necessarily a human problem. It is a peculiarly 
formidable one because of the fundamental require 
ment of the assumption of responsibility and the exer 
cise of judgment and initiative by the individual with 
little or no supervision when the emergency is at hand. 
On the whole, it is a challenge that calls for skillful 
administration and the highest type of leadership 
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More About Pension Costs 


N opening the discussion of the cost of pension sys- 
| tems Luther Conant, Jr., in his book “A Critical 
Analysis of Industrial Pension Systems,” makes this 
statement: “Expenditures under a pension plan pro- 
ject far into the future and ordinarily increase for a 
long period, so that the ‘peak of the load’ is not reached 
until 40 or 50 years, or perhaps even more, after the 
system is started. Exact calculations are, therefore, 
quite impossible. About the only thing that can be said 
with positiveness on this score is that all worthwhile 
pension schemes are expensive.” (The italics are ours.) 

Not a few railroad executives have been watching the 
steadily increasing demands of pension payments with 
some concern, if not apprehension. The same thing 
is true of executives of some industrial organizations. 
For one thing, as stated in an editorial in the Railway 
Age, of May 5, the American method of basing rail- 
road pension allowances on the average salary for the 
last 10 years of service and the total years of service, 
makes it practically impossible to predict with any ac- 
curacy the future financial requirements, as compared 
to pension allowances based upon the average annual 
compensation for the entire period of service and the 
number of years of service. 

“Why,” a correspondent asks, “should the pension 
costs increase from year to year until the peak is 
reached 40 or 50 years from the time the system is 
inaugurated? Why should the annual payments not be 
practically as great when the system is first started as 
at a later period?” For one thing, workers have al- 
ready left the railway service because of old age or 
disability, who have no claim upon it, but who would 
be drawing pensions if the plan had been made ef- 
fective before their retirement. It must be remembered, 
also, that American railroads have grown steadily and 
rapidly in size and extent. When men who are now 
going on the pension roll entered the service the total 
number of employees was small as compared to present- 
day forces. Moreover, workers are not now shifting 
from one road to another, as they did in the earlier 
days, and the turnover is far less than it was even a 
few vears ago. Wages and salaries are also much 
greater today than they were when the pension systems 
were inaugurated on most roads. These and other fac- 
tors, which have ordinarily not been carefully thought 
through or analyzed when the pension plans were put into 
effect, are causing the steady growth in the annual totals 
of pension payments—a growth which will mount surely 
and steadily for years tc come. 

The future burden in the case of the railroads will 
be all the more severe, because adequate reserves have 
not been set up to take care of the liabilities already in- 
curred, and money is not being set aside for pension 
purposes to cover the current liabilities, other than 
for payments to those now on the pension rolls. Where 
more approved practices have been followed by indus- 
trial and other organizations and proper charges have 
been made against current operating revenues, the pen- 
sion cost is provided for as it is incurred; the problem 
is made all the easier because money so set aside will 
earn compound interest. Where, however, as in the 
case of the railroads, such close and critical super- 
vision is exercised by governmental authorities over 
accounting and finance, as well as over rates and other 
matters, it would seem that some adequate arrange- 
ment should be made with the Interstate Commerce 
Coumission for the setting up of pension reserves, that 
“ei — generation may bear its fair share of these 
urdens, 
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Braking Power of Freight Cars 


FTER F. K. Vial, vice-president and chief engi- 

neer, Griffin Wheel Company, had presented his 
excellent paper, entitled “The Standardization of Brak- 
ing Power of Freight Cars,” at the thirty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the Air Brake Association, held last 
year at Washington, D. C., the association appointed a 
committee of eight to analyze the paper and submit a 
report of findings at the next convention. This report 
was presented at the convention at Detroit last week. 
In it, the committee vetoed Mr. Vial’s recommendation 
that cars with steel wheels should have a braking ratio 
25 per cent higher than those having chilled iron 
wheels ; it went on record as in favor of his suggestion 
that the proper lever dimensions be shown on the car, 
and opposed his recommendation that the braking power 
of cars of any capacity should have a much smaller 
range than indicated by the extreme variation in 
weights of cars of that capacity. 

The principal objection to Mr. Vial’s third recom- 
mendation was his use of the term “braking power” as 
opposed to the term “brake shoe pressure” proposed by 
the committee. A considerable portion of the com- 
mittee’s report was devoted to the discussion of the 
definition and use of these two terms and also of the 
term “braking ratio” with respect to this particular 
subject. 

Although there appeared at first to be some 
difference of opinion as to the use of these terms, the 
discussion soon revealed the fact that both parties were 
essentially in agreement as to what these terms repre- 
sented. This disposition to quibble tended to weaken 
what was an otherwise highly constructive piece of com- 
mittee work. 

Undoubtedly, considerable of the data on which Mr. 
Vial based his calculations needs to be brought up to 
date. Further facts are needed as to coefficients of 
friction for brake shoes than those provided by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois’ tests which were made years ago. 
The tests made by Professor Rubenkoenig at Purdue 
University in 1923 were not sufficiently broad in scope 
to meet the conditions of the problem at hand. Data 
obtained from tests, however, cannot be wholly disre- 
garded because the results do not picture in every de- 
tail the conditions encountered in actual service. Tests 
can be made, and are made, that closely duplicate actual 
operating conditions. 

The results of the committee’s work which are 
summed up in the five recommendations at the end of 
its report, published in last week’s issue, should re- 
ceive prompt and serious consideration by the Mechan- 
ical Division, A.R.A. The recommendation to secure 
a plate to each car showing the correct brake lever di- 
mensions is an excellent one and, if carried out, should 
be of real assistance in making correct repairs, especial- 
ly to foreign cars, and maintaining correct brake lever 
ratiios for all cars. 

Credit is due the committee and Mr. Vial for the 
work they have done in advancing this problem toward 
a solution. Maintenance of correct braking leverages 
on all freight cars in service should do much toward 
reducing wheel failures. The committee’s closing state- 
ment, “The wonderful improvement that has recently 
been achieved in the condition of the air operating de- 
vices, should be followed by an equally effective im- 
provement in the maintenance of foundation brake 
gear,” clearly sums up the situation. Such an improve- 
ment means a real saving in money, not only from 
wheels failing in service, but also from damage claims 
resulting from rough handling. 
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Prices of Railroad 
and Industrial Stocks 


T is gratifying that the stocks of many railways are 

now selling at prices which make it possible for 
them to raise part of the new capital they require by 
the sale of stock, but these prices are a real embarrass- 
ment to those who discuss the railroad situation on be- 
halt of the railways. The management of an industriai 
concern does not have to worry about what the public 
will think and do if the market price of its stock goes 
far above par; but when the stocks of a good many 
railways advance to well above par many persons begin 
at once to suspect that the railways are making too 
much money. A question very often asked now, when 
statements of fact are made about current railway earn- 
ings, is as to why stocks are selling at such comparative- 
ly high prices if earnings are not good. 

Apparently it is true that railway stocks generally 
have been selling recently at the highest level in history. 
But the advance above the previous high record is much 
smaller than most persons seem to believe; and the ad- 
vance that has occurred in the prices of railway stocks, 
both recently and during the last two decades, has been 
much smaller relatively than the advance in the prices 
of industrial stocks. 

The Dow-Jones stock price averages offer the best 
basis for comparisons. They are given in the recently 
issued revised edition of William Peter Hamilton’s 
book, “The Stock Market Barometer,” for every month 
from January, 1897, to the end of 1927, and were 
brought up to March 31, 1928, in an article in a recent 
issue of the Wall Street Journal. The averages given 


are for twenty representative railroad and twenty rep- 


resentative industrial stocks. The twenty railroads the 
prices of whose stocks are included are most of them 
much more prosperous than the average railway, and 


therefore their average prices always are much higher 


than the average prices commanded by the stocks of all 
railroads. 

Until very recently the prices attained by railway 
stocks in 1906 were the highest in history. This is sig- 
nificant, because it was in that year that effective fed- 
eral regulation of railways was begun. In each instance 
in which an average price is mentioned in this editorial 
it will be an average of the highest daily prices in the 
month mentioned. Between January, 1897, when the 
country began to recover from the effects of the panic 
of 1893, and January, 1906, the average price of the 
railroad stocks included in the Dow-Jones index ad- 
vanced 157 per cent and the average price of industrial 
stocks 138 per cent. In January, 1906, the average 
price of the railroad stocks was $138.36. On March 
20, 1928, it was $140.92. This was an increase in over 
twenty years of effective government regulation of less 
than two per cent. What happened, meantime, to the 
prices of the stocks of the twenty representative in- 
dustrial corporations? The average for them in Jan- 
uary, 1906, was $103, and on March 20, 1928, it was 
$214.45, an increase of 108 per cent. In other words, 
prior to effective government regulation of the railways 
the prices of their stocks advanced more than those of 
the industrials, while under effective government regu- 
lation of railways the prices of their stocks have ad- 
vanced hardly at all, while those of industrials have 
more than doubled. 

It is interesting to compare changes in stock prices 
during shorter periods. The Dow-Jones index indi- 
cates that from the beginning of 1906 to the beginning 
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of 1918, when government operation of railways began, 
the average price of railway stocks declined 41 per cent. 
while the average price of industrial stocks declined 22 
per cent. Prior to 1918 the average price of railway 
stocks was usually higher than that of industrial stocks, 
but this has never been true since 1919 excepting in 192]. 
The advance in railway rates made in 1920 was in effect 
throughout 1921, while in the latter year industrial 
corporations suffered from the effects of a collapse of 
commodity prices. In 1922 freight rates were reduced, 
while prices of commodities advanced, and since then 
the prices of industrial stocks always have been higher 
than the prices of railway stocks and the difference be- 
tween them has constantly been increasing. The present 
“bull” movement in the stock market has been under 
way since the early part of 1924. In January of that 
year the Dow-Jones index for railway stocks was 
$83.06, or 40 per cent less than in 1906, while the 
average for industrial stocks was $100.66, or almost as 
high as in 1906. From that time up to March, 1928, 
the increase in the average for railway stocks was 70 
per cent, while the increase in the average for indus- 
trial stocks was 113 per cent. 

The effects produced by the way the railways were 
regulated before the war, and by government operation 
and its aftermath, are reflected in the changes in the 
average prices of their stocks. The general trend was 
pretty steadily downward from 1906 to 1915. In the 
latter year, when a record mileage was placed in re- 
ceivership, the Dow-Jones average for railway stocks 
was 32 per cent less than in 1906. 

It increased in 1916 and 1917, when earnings im- 
proved, but between January, 1917, and January, 1918, 
in the latter of which months government operation be- 
gan, it declined from $105.76 to $81.03, or 23 per cent, 
and it continued throughout the next seven years, 
or until the beginning of 1925, to be about this much 
lower than in 1917. 

Probably the truest measure of the prosperity of an 
industry is the return earned upon the total investment 
in it. The average earned by the railways on their 
property investment in 1927 was 4.4 per cent, which 
was less than was earned in 20 out of the immediately 
preceding 27 years. Why, then, have railway stock 
prices recently reached new high levels? First, be- 
cause ever since 1911 the railways have been paying 
dividends which in comparatively good years have been 
small in proportion to their net income, and ploughing 
substantial amounts of earnings back into the properties 
without capitalizing them, with the result that their net 
income per share of stock has increased more in pro- 
portion than the return earned upon their total invest- 
ment. Secondly, because of unusual financial condi- 
tions during the last four or five years which have 
caused the prices of all kinds of securities to advance 
phenomenally. If the advances in security prices had 
been due entirely to general financial conditions, the 
prices of railway stocks would have increased rela- 
tively as much as the prices of industrial stocks. But. 
as has been shown, for more than twenty years, and 
especially within the last four years. the increases m 
ihe prices of industrial stocks have been relatively 
much greater than the increases in the prices of rail- 
road stocks. The explanation of this is to be found m 
the fact that since 1906 the prosperity of industrial 
corporations has been much greater than that of rail- 
roads and they have been able to pay investors in their 
securities larger returns and, also, to hold ou’ to them 
more alluring prospects of future earnings and divi 
dends. 
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Looking over the Williamson Engine Terminal from the South Side of the Tug River 





Norfolk & Western Enlarges Facilities 
at Williamson, W. Va. 


Spends several millions for terminal improvements and in 
altering river channel and mountain side 
for increased yard area 


ments during the last eight or ten years, the 

Norfolk & Western has included the enlargement 
and rearrangement of its more important terminals in 
order to speed up its traffic and to utilize its enlarged 
roadway facilities more fully. Some of the most ex- 
tensive improvements of this character that have been 
carried out at any one place on the system have been 
at Williamson, W. Va., where during the last four 
years several million dollars have been expended to en- 
large the yards and engine terminal. 

The Williamson terminal was constructed about 30 
years ago, with limited facilities in the way of both 
shop buildings and tracks. Since its construction, ad- 
ditional improvements have been made from time to 
time as the increased development of westbound coal 
trafhe from West Virginia and Kentucky coal fields re- 
quired, but this development has been so rapid during 
the last ten years that in spite of the improvements 


\ S PART of its extensive program of improve- 


made, the facilities at Williamson became seriously in- 
adequate. 

Originally, most of the coal traffic of the N. & W. 
moved eastward to tidewater, but during the last eight 
or ten years, the westward movement has been increas- 
ing so rapidly that at present by far the largest amount 


of coal is now being carried westward. With this shift 
in the direction of traffic, Williamson has become the 
assembling and forwarding point for westbound coai 


‘rom the mines located in the Pocahontas and Tug river 
coal helds, and likewise, the point for the classifica- 
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tion of empty coal cars on their return to the mines. 

In undertaking the improvement of the facilities at 
Williamson, which included new shop buildings and 
engine terminal facilities, the rearrangement of the old 
tracks and the addition of new trackage sufficient to 
nearly double the capacity of the terminal, a number 
of unusual difficulties were encountered, the most seri- 
ous of which were due to the location of the terminal 
itself. The Williamson terminal lies on the north side 
of the narrow crooked valley of the Tug river, which 
forms the boundary between Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia, and is hemmed in by the river on the south and 
by high mountains on the north. The first problem 
encountered in enlarging the track facilities was there- 
fore, that of providing additional level ground area. To 
do this it was necessary either to change the course of 
the Tug river on the south or to cut away the mountain 
side on the north. The Norfolk & Western found it 
advisable to do both. On the south side it moved the 
channel of the river over into Kentucky for a distance 
of about 3,000 ft., and in providing the new channel 
with a minimum width of 200 ft., it moved approxi- 
mately 640,000 cu. yd. of material. This change made 
available a large area of land on the south side of the 
yard, which was brought up to grade by material se- 
cured in cutting the new channel. 

On the north side of the old layout where it was 
desired to construct additional tracks, it was necessary 
to cut back into the face of the mountain for 100 ft. 
or more, and to relocate a main road high up on the 
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mountain. In carrying out this work, which required 
a maximum cut of about 80 ft. for the roadway change, 
and of about 100 ft. for the additional yard area, ap- 
proximately 318,000 cu. yd. of material was removed, 
consisting alntost entirely of solid sandstone. Prac- 
tically all of the grading was in the east half of the 

















Looking Over One of the Leads to the New 23-Stall Engine 
House 


terminal, while the track work extended throughout 
its entire length of about three miles, affecting nearly 
all of the existing tracks in some form or other. 


Large Improvements Began in 1921 


The engine terminal at Williamson is confined with- 
in a distance of approximately 3,000 ft. in the west 
half of the terminal layout, and here the improvements 
made were largely in the form of additional engine, 
shop and office facilities. The first of the more re- 
cent extensive improvements at this point was started 
in 1921 when a number of tracks were rearranged, and 
when two 750-ton coaling stations were remodeled into 
one modern facility with a capacity of 1500 tons. Other. 
new facilities were undertaken in close succession, some 
of the more important additions during the next few 
years being a complete water softening plant with a 
capacity of 100,000 gal. per hour and a tank for 200,- 
000 gal. still storage, the enlargement of the old 22- 
stall, 87-ft. roundhouse so as to make 11 of its tracks 
120 ft. long., and the installation of a 115-ft. balanced 
turntable in connection with an additional engine house 
then under design. Other improvements made during 
this period included new ash hoists and inspection pits, 
an engine washing platform for the use of locomotives 
served by the old engine house, and a number of aux- 
iliary facilities for various purposes. 

Since the beginning of 1926 other additions have 
been completed at Williamson, including a 23-stall, 
130-ft. engine house, a large yard and shop office build- 
ing, a machine shop, a storehouse, an oil house, a weld- 
ing shop, an electric repair shop, a pipe, tin, carpenter 
and paint shop, additional ash hoists and inspection pits 
in connection with the new engine house, an additional 
engine washing platform, and minor facilities such as 
wash and lavatory buildings, laborers’ houses and ma- 
terial storage sheds. These made necessary extensive 
changes and additions in track facilities. In addition, 
changes have been made in the passenger station fa- 
cilities in the town of Williamson, approximately ™% 
mile west of the engine terminal. 


General Layout of the Williamson Yard 


In general, all westbound freight movements through 
Williamson are handled in yard units along the north 
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side of the terminal and all eastbound movements along 
the south side of the terminal. Passenger trains oper- 
ate over tracks along the extreme north side of the 
terminal layout. Westbound freight trains enter \Vjjj- 
liamson over a long pull-in track which leads into a 
westbound receiving yard of 12 tracks with capacity 
for 1223 cars. This yard, which until its recent en- 
largement held only 724 cars, is used primarily for re- 
ceiving and assembling loaded coal trains which are 
made up at Williamson with little classification. 

Most of the westbound car classifying that is carried 
out at this point is done over a new hump track with 
a new 200-ton track scale for motion weighing, immedi- 
ately south of the westbound receiving yard. Con. 
necting with the hump track to the west, is a miscel- 
laneous yard of six tracks for westbound freight, with 
a total capacity of about 300 cars. Both this yard and 
the westbound receiving and assembly yard have out 
let to the west over newly rearranged tracks in th: 
vicinity of the passenger station. 

Eastbound trains are received at Williamson over an 
eastbound pull-in lead which diverges just east of the 
passenger station into two main routes, one leading to 
the north of the engine terminal for time-freight trains, 
and the other to the south of the engine terminal for 
trains of empty coal cars. The more northerly lead 
connects with an eastbound time-freight yard which has 
six tracks, each with a capacity of about 80 cars. The 
eastbound lead, which swings to the south of the en- 
gine terminal, connects with an eastbound yard with 24 
tracks, having a total capacity of 2430 cars. Six of 
the tracks in this yard range from approximately 3,000 
ft. to 4,000 ft. in length, while the other 18 vary from 
about 5,050 to 5,500 ft. in length. In this yard empty 
coal cars are made up into trains for distribution to 
the various fields on the Pocahontas division, which 
extends about 100 miles eastward to Bluefield, W. Va. 
This yard also affords ample storage space for empty 
cars during slack periods and thus precludes conges- 
tion on sidings and other auxiliary tracks on the line. 

Another principal yard unit at Williamson is a load- 














This 1600-Ft. Temporary Trestle Precluded Main Line and 
Yard Interference in Handling the Rock Excavation 


ed car repair yard which is being constructed north of 
the center of the westbound yard, on the extreme north 
side of the terminal layout. This yard, the grading for 
which has been completed, will have six tracks with 
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a total capacity of 120 cars, and will be supplemented 
by a machine shop and office building, a storehouse and 
oil and paint shop building, a boiler house, and a toilet, 
wash and locker building. 

At the extreme east end of the eastbound coal yard, 
between the Tug river and the eastbound yard and yard 
Jleads, another important yard unit is under construc- 
tion. This is a car repair yard of 14 tracks for all 
classes of light and heavy repairs, which, when com- 
pleted, will have capacity for about 205 cars. The build- 
ings planned at this point include a large fabricating 
shop, 4 wheel shop, a storehouse, an oil and paint house, 
an acetylene plant, and a number of smaller auxiliary 
buildings. Plans also call for the installation of two 
30-ton traveling gantry cranes over the heavy repair 
tracks, although these facilities, as well as the tracks 
and buildings, will be constructed only as circumstances 


require. 


Channel Change Involved Heavy Grading 


It is impossible within the scope of this article to 
describe in detail all of the track work and grading op- 
erations which have been carried on at Williamson as 
this work has extended over a distance of more than 
three miles, and has included the laying of approxi- 
mately 25 miles of new tracks, the relining of at least 
as many miles of old tracks, the installation of over 
125 new turnouts, and the handling of about 1% mil- 
lion yards of grading. The most difficult part of all 
of this work was the widening out of the yard area 
at the east end of the terminal for the enlargement of 
the eastbound yard, and the grading for the new loaded 
car repair yard. Prior to the work at this particular 
point, the Tug River channel, in a long swing to the 
north, crowded the Norfolk & Western’s tracks into a 
narrow roadway along the face of the bold rock cliffs 
on the north side. When the road was finally forced 
to enlarge its yards it was necessary therefore to move 
the river channel to the south to secure additional room, 
and to cut away the mountain on the north to secure 
additional space and filling material for the new yard 
construction. In making the channel change, a maxi- 
mum width of about 400 ft. was secured for yard fa- 











A Section of the Machine Shop Showing the Unusual 
Daylighting Effected 


cilities. In this change one point was occupied by a 
number of private dwellings, about 20 of which had 
to be torn down and rebuilt in new locations. 

The actual work of cutting the new channel was of 
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more interest because of its magnitude than because 
of the difficulties involved, although floods and rapidly 
rising water in the new channel caused serious delays 
in the work. On several occasions the water rose to a 
height of about 27 ft., completely submerging the con- 
tractor’s shovels and locomotives. In excavating the 








Interior of the New Enginehouse Showing Details of the 
Mechanical Exhaust System Installed 


new channel, which consisted almost entirely of earth, 
the problem was primarily one of removing the ma- 
terial from the new channel and placing it in the old 
channel to widen out the yard area. 

In handling this work a temporary trestle was con- 
structed across the old channel at the east end of the 
channel change, and over this the work trains carried 
the excavated material for widening out the fill in the 
old channel. Most of the new fill was made by dump- 
ing over the side of the embankment and then shift- 
ing the track out with a Nordberg track shifting ma- 
chine. However, throughout about 1600 ft. at the 
west end of the channel change, where the new fill 
forms the north bank of the new channel, this method 
of filling had to be suspended for a time, owing to the 
fact that the soft filling material was washed away by 
the current in the river almost as soon as put in place. 
To preclude this washing it was necessary, during peri- 
ods of low water, to build up the north bank of the 
new channel with heavy rock secured from the moun- 
tain side, and then to fill in behind it with earth by 
the usual method of side dumping. 


Mountain Side is Cut Back 200 Ft. 


On the north side of the tracks, the excavation for 
the additional yard area was of an entirely different 
nature than the channel work. Here it was a problem 
of removing a solid sandstone cliff. In this work, which 
required the removal of approximately 318,000 cu. yd. 
of rock, the cut reached a maximum height of about 
100 ft. and the mountain side was pushed back a maxi- 
mum of about 200 ft. In utilizing the new area pro- 
vided east of Sycamore creek, the main tracks and en- 
gine leads were moved as far to the north as possible 
and the remaining space, southward to the new river 
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channel, was used for the extension of the 
eastbound coal yard. West of Sycamore 
creek, the east and westbound passenger main 
alone was shifted to the north side of the 
new cut and the additional area provided 
was laid out to form the new loaded car re- 
pair yard. All the material removed from the 
mountain side was used in filling the new 
yard area south of the old tracks and had 
to be moved across the yard without inter- 
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ruption to main line or yard operation. This © 

was accomplished by building a temporary 2 5 4 a 
track, approximately 5,000 ft. long, extend- PS ts 
ing along the north side of the tracks and 83 / 
up into the valley of Lick creek to a con- ££ 
nection with a 1600-ft. temporary frame tres- . 

tle which crossed the main tracks and ex- S 








tended thence to the yard level on the south 
side. Through this arrangement the work 
of the contractor was greatly expedited and 
the 318,000 cu. yd. or more of rock ex- 
cavation were transferred to the new yard 
fill without mishap or delay to traffic. 

In handling the excavation and filling at 
Williamson the equipment used consisted of 
five railroad-type shovels with 1%-yd. dip- 
pers, five caterpillar-type shovels with 34-yd. 
dippers, two Jordan spreaders, from six to 
eight locomotives, and 72 side dump cars, 
consisting of 30 and 20-yd. Koppel cars and 
16-yd. Kilbourne & Jacobs cars. Other 
equipment used in connection with the work 
consisted of the Nordberg track shifting ma- 
chine and a complete Ingersoll-Rand station- 
ary compressor outfit operating 18 jackham- 
mers and two well drills. Throughout the 
major part of the work the force employed 
ranged from about 240 to 300 men. 
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Terminal Coaling Facilities Are Rebuilt 


As indicated earlier in this article, the 
channel change, the mountain cut, and the 
extensive yard work were only part of the 
major improvements made at Williamson. 
The other main improvements were within 
the engine terminal itself where new facilities 
were added and where practically every ex- 
isting facility was enlarged or altered to in- 
crease its capacity. 

One of the first major improvements at 
the terminal was the rebuilding of two 750- 
ton steel coaling stations into a modern struc- 
ture of 1500 tons storage capacity. As re- 
built, this coaling plant was located toward 
the west end of the terminal and was pro- 
vided with concrete storage bins and with 
modern distributing conveyors, screens, a 
crusher, etc., for preparing coal for the use 
of both stoker and hand-fired locomotives. 
This station, which serves four tracks, is 
supplied with coal by a 1,000-ft. aerial tram- 
way, which extends from a tipple at the 
road’s own mine located just across the Tug 
river. The coaling station can also be sup- 
plied with coal from cars through the in- 
stallation of a Roberts and Schaefer skip 
hoist which operates in a vertical tower at 
one side of the station, and which is fed 
from a track hopper and concrete bucket pit. 
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The Yard Layout at Williamson Showing the New and Old Facilities 
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in connection with the coaling station, which serves 
two outbound and two inbound engine leads, two well 
lighted and drained concrete inspection pits were con- 
ucted on the inbound leads, about 200 ft. west of 
. station, and similar inspection pits were constructed 
on the outbound leads about 200 ft. east of the station. 
In this latter vicinity, four ash hoists were also in- 
stalled, serving all of the principal tracks to and from 
the engine houses. All of these hoists are of the Nor- 
folk & Western type, one of them serving three tracks, 
two serving two tracks each, and the fourth serving a 
single track. 
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The New Enginehouse 


About the time that these various facilities were be- 
ing installed, a 33-ft. extension was made to 11 stalls 
of the existing 87-ft. roundhouse at Williamson and 
work was started on a new 130-ft. engine house im- 
mediately east of the existing house. The new en- 
gine house, which has 23 stalls, is a modern brick and 
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stalled between alternate pits near their outer ends. 
These heaters are supplied with steam from the ter- 
minal power plant and, by means of 24-in, main ducts 
with 12-in. laterals extending between alternate stalls, 
supply fresh heated air to each pit. 


Special Exhaust System Keeps 
House Free From Gases 


One of the special features incorporated within the 
engine house is the smoke exhaust system. In this sys- 
tem each stall is fitted with a long, two-section, over- 
head exhaust duct, about two feet in diameter, which 
extends in a horizontal plane directly over the pit track, 
from a collecting duct around the rear of the house. 
The forward section of this exhaust duct is supported 
over the track by a horizontal beam, and telescopes 
within the rear section through a distance of 15 ft. 
The extreme forward end of the duct is fitted with an 
elbow, from the lower end of which a drop plate at- 
tached to a short section of duct can be moved ver- 
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Section Through the Engine House Showing the Liberal Dimensions and the Smoke Exhaust Facilities 


steel frame structure, with interior supports and truss- 
es constructed of copper-bearing steel, resting on tim- 
ber piles and concrete footings. The exterior walls are 
of brick with extensive areas of steel sash, and the roof 
is of timber, protected by Barrett built-up roofing. The 
doors of the house are of the vertical rolling wooden 
type, furnished by the J. G. Wilson Corporation, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

This house, which is provided with a flooring of well 
tamped chats, is of more or less usual design, and is 
divided into two sections by an inbound lead from the 
rear, one of the sections having 17 stalls which are 
used for light repairs, while the other has six stalls, 
which are used primarily by engines requiring heavy re- 
pairs. Every stall in the house is equipped with a con- 
crete engine pit, fully drained and ventilated, and in 
addition, four of the pits in the heavy repair section of 
the house are equipped with Whiting drop tables, and 
the two remaining pits in this section with Norfolk & 
Western jacks. All of these pits can handle engine and 
trailer trucks as well as drivers. In the light repair 
section of the house, four tracks are fitted with drop 
pits and jacks for handling engine and trailer trucks 
only. In addition, each section of the house is fitted 


with a 10-ton Whiting overhead crane which spans the 
full width of the center bay and operates throughout 
its entire length. 

The house is heated by means of unit heaters in- 


tically through a distance of 18 in. to make direct con- 
tact with engine stacks. Through this arrangement the 
exhaust system is suited for various heights of stacks 
and does not require the exact spotting of engines with- 
in the house. Similarly, it permits the shifting of a 
locomotive through approximately 15 ft. while repairs 
are being made, without disturbing exhaust or draft- 
ing operations. 

As arranged throughout the house, the exhaust ducts 
of four adjacent stalls are operated as a unit and each 
unit is equipped with an exhaust fan, an arrangement 
which makes it necessary to operate the exhaust sys- 
tem only on those tracks which are occupied. With 
this system engine gases are practically excluded from 
the house, firing-up operations are greatly expedited, 
and in addition, a means is provided for creating an 
induced draft in the fire boxes of hot engines, thereby 
making it possible for fire-box inspection to take place 
in a very short time after the fire has been drawn. 

Another interesting feature in connection with the 
ventilation of the new engine house is the small open- 
sided monitors which have been provided directly over 
the tracks in the approach lean-to section of the house 
to carry off the gases of entering and leaving loco- 
motives. These small monitors are in addition to the 
large monitor over the center section of the house, 
which effectively clears the main part of the building. 

The new machine shop at Williamson is a steel frame 
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structure, about 126 ft. long by 100 ft. wide, located 
directly between the two engine houses where it is ac- 
cessible to both. Both the front and rear faces of this 
building are of brick, while one of the side walls, which 
also forms the outer ring-wall of the 130-ft. engine 
house throughout the width of the shop, is made up 
entirely of 22-gage corrugated, galvanized, copper- 
bearing steel siding, fitted with extensive sections of 
steel sash and frosted wire glass. 

The roof of the machine shop is of the saw-tooth 
type, fitted with both fixed and top-hung steel sash, 
and the flooring is built up of creosoted wood blocks. 
Like the new engine house, this shop is heated by unit 
heaters, although in this case the heaters are placed 
about the center of the shop at the floor level and dis- 
charge their heat in four directions. The equipment 
within the shop, in addition to a five-ton Whiting crane 
which operates across one end, consists of a complete 
layout of modern machinery for carrying on all of the 
classes of repair work handled at the terminal. 

Another large unit constructed at Williamson is the 
new storehouse, which is a two-story, reinforced con- 
crete structure, 100 ft. long by 50 ft. wide. This unit, 
which lies directly back of the machine shop and be- 
tween the engine houses, has brick panels in its exterior 
walls, concrete floors, a flat slab roof, steel window 
sash, and rolling steel trucking doors. Both floors of 
this building, with the exception of a small amount of 
office space on the second floor, are used for the stor- 
age of material and are equipped throughout with steel 
racks and bins. The handling of materials to and from 
the second floor is greatly facilitated by a three-ton 
elevator at one corner of the building. 

The new oil house at the terminal is a one-story 
structure of the same type of construction as the store- 
house and is 80 ft. long by 50 ft. wide. This building, 
which is almost surrounded by a wide concrete platform, 
is divided into three main sections, an oil room, a tool 
and supply room, and a waste room. A basement, which 
extends under the building, is used primarily for the 
storage of oil in large tanks; however, a small section 
of the basement is used for the storage of ice. 

One of the most important additions to the engine 
terminal is the new office building which was con- 
structed just west of the new engine house. This is 
a three-story structure, with an attic and basement, and 
is 73 ft. long by 43 ft. wide. The building itself is 
constructed of brick, steel and concrete, with concrete 
floors, plastered interior walls, chestnut trim and steel 
window sash. Within this building, which provides 
offices for the entire motive power force, the yard force, 
and a portion of the operating department at the ter- 
minal, the basement is occupied by lockers, wash basins, 
wash fountains and showers; the first and second floors 
are occupied by offices; while the third floor is occupied 
almost entirely by a large auditorium which is used 
generally by the terminal forces for meetings and rec- 
reational purposes. A special feature auxiliary to the 
new office building is a 400-ft. overhead suspension 
bridge which was constructed across the yard tracks 
at this point for the safety and convenience of em- 
ployees in reaching the building and other terminal 
facilities from the north side of the yards. 

The new water supply facilities at Williamson are 
located almost directly back of the engine terminal 
buildings, along the north bank of the Tug river from 
which the terminal water supply is received. This sup- 
ply is furnished by three 1200 g.p.m. electric centrif- 
ugal pumps located in a waterproof concrete pump 
well which extends to a point near the water level. 
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From the well the water is first pumped into a 200,000. 
gal. steel tank, 100 ft. high, from which it feeds by 
gravity through a water softener having a capacity of 
100,000 gal. of treated water per hour. The treated 
water is stored in a 200,000 gal. steel tank, 50 ft. high, 
located adjacent to the water softener, and from this 
tank the distribution system radiates. With the special 
arrangement of piping installed at the plant, water may 
be by-passed around any one of the separate units if an 
emergency should arise. 
Much Other Work Done at Williamson 

In addition to the work already mentioned, many other 
additions and improvements were made at Williamson, 
the more important of which include a complete flood- 
lighting system for the terminal and yard-units, consist- 
ing of batteries of lights mounted on 110-ft. galvanized 
steel towers, three lavatory and wash room buildings for 
shop employees and trainmen, an electric repair shop 
building, an electric welding shop, an arch brick storage 
house, a pipe, tin, carpenter and paint shop, and a number 
of laborers’ dwellings. 

Still another major project undertaken by the Norfolk 
& Western at Williamson was the enlarging of its pas- 
senger station facilities west of the terminal. This in- 
volved the razing and the rebuilding of the brick passen- 
ger station and frame express building in new locations, 
the raising of the station tracks from 12 to 18 in., the 
reconstruction and lengthening of station platforms, and 
the construction of new train sheds. 

The principal contractors and contracting companies 
on the extensive work at Williamson were Harry M. 
Waugh, Bluefield, W. Va., who did all of the grading 
and concrete work in connection with the enlargement of 
the Williamson yards, and John P. Pettyjohn & Co., 
Lynchburg, Va., and H. A. Lucas, of Bluefield, who 
handled practically all of the building construction. The 
track work in connection with the improvements was 
handled entirely by company forces under W. O. Frank- 
lin, division superintendent. All of the work at William- 
son was done under the direction of W. P. Wiltsee, chief 
engineer of the Norfolk & Western, assisted by F. P. 
Turner, principal assistant engineer. The field work was 
in charge of J. W. Raitt, assistant engineer, and was 
supervised by V. D. Johnson, resident engineer. The 
buildings were designed by L. L. Kelly, bridge engineer. 


* * * 




















Officers of the Missouri Pacific Visit 


Sedalia, Mo. 


Those in the group are, left to right: L. W. Baldwin, president; P. J. 
Neff, general superintendent Eastern district; H. R. Safford, executive 
vice-president, Gulf Coast Lines; J. W. Rea, superintendent Eastern 
division: O. A. Garber, chief mechanical officer; J. T. Stinson, director 
of agricultural development; T. H. Harris, superintendent of reclamation; 
J. M. Hinman, district storekeeper; John Cannon, vice-president and 
general manager; H. L. Traber, general freight agent; L. P. Krampf, 
supply agent; S. O. Taylor, master car builder; J. W. Lemon, shop 
superintendent. 
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Congress, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Railroads’ 






Announced policy of dealing with carriers not being 
followed—Mazy lead to disastrous results 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor of the Railway Age 


to compare the principles upon which our gov- 

ernment regulation of railways is based with the 
policy being followed and the policy into which we 
seem to be drifting. The stocks of many railways are 
selling at the highest prices in many years. Railway 
service is good and adequate. But only five years ago 
prices of railway stocks were only about one-half as 
high as at present and freight service was inadequate, 
although railway net earnings actually were relatively 
as large then as they are now. 

We should not allow ourselves to be misled by super- 
ficial appearances and temporary conditions. The ad- 
vance in the prices of railway securities which has oc- 
curred recently has been due mainly to general financial 
conditions and speculation. Furthermore, the advance 
in them has not been anywhere near as great in propor- 
tion, either over a long period of years or recently, as 
the advance that has occurred in the prices of the securi- 
ties of other corporations with which the railways must 
compete for new capital. 

During the last 15 years, owing to the payment of 
small dividends and the investment of earnings actually 
belonging to the stockholders, the average investment 
represented by each share of railway stcck in the hands 
of the public has increased 40 per cent, while the aver- 
age price of the stocks of representative railways is 
only aout 17 per cent higher now than 15 years ago. 
The urices of representative industrial stocks now aver- 
aye about 125 per cent higher than 15 years ago. Even 
since the depression of 1921, when the railway industry 
was almost bankrupt, the advance in the prices of rail- 
way stocks has been only one-half as great relatively 
as the advance in the prices of industrial stocks. There- 
fore, if the prices of securities are to be taken as a 
measure, they show that the railways have been and are 
now enjoying a much smaller degree of prosperity than 
other industries whose securities are bought and sold 
in the same markets. 

No one knows how long the causes which have pro- 
duced the present “bull” market will continue to operate 
effectively or would maintain the\ present prices of rail- 
way securities in the absence of better earnings. Our 
only safe course is to assume that it, will be true in 
future as it has been in the past that the net return 
actually earned by the railroads will determine the 
capital they can raise and the service they can render 


Our Announced Policy of Regulation 


It is a part of our announced policy of regulation to 
prevent unfair discriminations in rates. It is also our 
announced policy to prevent the average net return 
earned by the railways from being either too small or too 
great. The assumption is that the railroads and other 


*An address delivered before the Transportation and Communication 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States at Wash- 


ington, D. C., on May 8. 
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public utilities are so different in their nature and in the 
character of the services they render from other business 
concerns that they should not be allowed to render their 
service just as they please, to fix their rates as they 
choose and thereby to make as large profits as they 
could. But the courts hold that their net return may 
not be so curtailed as to be confiscatory. In order to 
restrict railway profits, while avoiding confiscation, we 
have adopted definite statutory provisions to the effect 
that the railways shall be allowed to earn a fair re- 
turn upon a fair valuation, consideration to be given, in 
determining what is a fair return, to the country’s need 
for adequate development of its transportation facilities. 

It is the American public that has announced this 
policy. It is a policy which Congress plainly has not 
the time, special knowledge or freedom from political 
influence to carry out fairly and constructively. There- 
fore, in theory at least, we have clearly divided the 
functions of regulation between Congress and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. According to our gen- 
erally accepted theory it is the function of Congress to 
pass laws stating the objectives of regulation and em- 
powering the commission to adopt the means deemed 
essential to the attainment of those objectives. 

We have created the commission as a quasi-judicial 
administrative body upon the assumption that its mem- 
bers will possess or acquire expert knowledge of trans- 
portation matters, and will, after hearings in each case 
arising under the regulatory laws, impartially render 
decisions that will give full effect to both the letter and 
spirit of applicable constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions. Opportunity is afforded for appeal to the 
courts by those who do not believe that the commission 
has correctly and justly interpreted and applied these 
constitutional and statutory provisions in particular 
cases. Members of the commission must be appointed 
by the president and confirmed by the Senate, and it 
is assumed that the functions of appointment and con- 
firmation will be performed in accordance with the sup- 
posed general fitness of the candidates. 


Is the Announced Policy Carried Out? 


Is the general policy of regulation I have outlined 
being consistently fairly and constructively carried out? 

In 1913 Congress passed a law authorizing and direct- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission to make a val- 
uation of all the railways. The ostensible purpose was 
to establish a basis for the regulation of rates. The 
real purpose was to establish a basis and measure for 
the regulation of railway net return. But the regulation 
of rates involves much more than so adjusting them as 
to produce a net return. They must be relatively just 
and reasonable for different distances and commodities 
or they will be unfairly discriminatory. They must be 
made high enough to provide sufficient earnings to pay 
operating expenses and taxes, as well as a return on in- 
vestment or valuation. At present it takes more than 
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80 per cent of the total earnings to pay operating ex- 
penses and taxes, both of which have more than 
doubled since before the war, and to the increases in 
which is entirely due the necessity for the difference 
between the pre-war and present levels of rates. 

The valuation authorized seven years hefore not be- 
ing finished in 1920, when the railways were returned 
to private operation, Congress then directed the inter- 
state Commerce Commission to use the information 
it had already gathered and make a tentative valuation 
as a basis for determining temporarily what would be 
a fair return for the railways as a whole, or in such 
groups as it might divide them into, and to so adjust 
their rates as to enable them to earn, as nearly as 
might be, the return held by it to be fair. In no year 
have the railways as a whole earned the 534 per cent 
on their tentative valuation that the commission held 
in 1922 would be fair and in the public interest. The 
return actually earned on this basis during the last 
seven years has varied from 3.08 per cent to 5.5 per 
cent, has averaged 4.6 per cent, and in 1927 was 4.75 
per cent. None of the three large territorial groups of 
roads has earned the so-called “fair return” as an an- 
nual average, and the western group has constantly 
fallen far short of #t. The tentative valuation, includ- 
ing investment made since 1919, is less than the re- 
ported investment of the railways in their properties, 
and therefore the percentages earned on property in- 
vestment have been less than the figures I have given. 
The railways, especially those of the western district, 
have sought advances in rates since the large reductions 
made in 1922, but thus far have not got them. 

In other words, although it is understood to be a 
fundamental principle of our policy of regulation that, 
while the net returns of the railways shall be restricted, 
they shall at the same time be given opportunity to earn 
a fair return, and although the courts hold it is uncon- 
stitutional confiscation to deprive them of a fair return, 
and although it is provided by statute that they shall 
be allowed to earn it, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has thus far failed to let them earn what it 
has itself held would be a fair return upon its own 
basis of valuation. 

It is well known that the railways formerly con- 
tended that their rates should be based on “what the 
traffic would bear” and opposed regulation of rates ob- 
viously aimed at limitation of their profits. It is well 
known they have always claimed that the tentative val- 
uation of their properties made by the commission was 
too low. It would appear that the principles and 
methods adopted by the commission in its decision in 

the O’Fallon case would result in a valuation approxi- 
mately equal to its tentative valuation of 1919, plus in- 
vestment since made, and it is well known that the rail- 
ways protest against a valuation made in accordance 
with these principles and methods upon the grounds, 
first, that it would not be in accordance with the law 
of the land as hitherto understood, and, secondly, that 
it would disregard sound economic principles and be 
inadequate as a measure of the return they are entitled 
to earn. I call attention to these facts now to empha- 
size that the railways have not only failed to earn what 
they claim they are entitled to, but even what the com- 
mission, by its own interpretation of the constitution 
and laws, has held them entitled to. 


Pressure on Interstate Commerce Commission 


It would perhaps be a poor defense of the commission 
to say that it has failed to perform its duty according 
to its own standards because of a belief on the part of 
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a majority of its members that the public and Congre:s 

did not want it to do so. But undoubtedly the com- 
mission has been influenced by what it has believed to 
be the attitude of the public and Congress. Regardless 
of the fact that the railways have not been earning a 
fair return, measured by any standard, there has bee: 
incessant pressure for reductions of rates. Sometimes 
one, and sometimes both, of the branches of Congress 
have taken a hand in applying this pressure. Twice a 
bill has been passed by one house of Congress to abolis) 
the surcharge on sleeping and parlor car tickets author- 
ized by the commission. Three years ago, almost with- 
out consideration of its merits, Congress passed the 
Hoch-Smith resolution giving the commission notice 
that in regulating rates it should follow the policy of 
considering the conditions existing at any time in our 
various industries, and especially that, owing to the de 
pression in agriculture, the lowest lawful rates should 
be made upon its products. As a means of giving effect 
to this policy the commission was directed to make an 
investigation of the entire freight rate structure. 

The law previously directed the commission to make 
rates just, reasonable and non-discriminatory. Would 
not the passage of a bill abolishing the surcharge mean 
either that Congress did not believe the commission was 
making rates that were just, reasonable and non-dis- 
criminatory, or that it did not want such rates made? 
What, especiaily, did the actual passage of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution mean? 

It can hardly be assumed it would have been passed 
if intended only to tell the commission to go on making 
rates in accordance with its own standards of justice 
and reasonableness as it had been before. It must have 
meant what it said—namely, that rates should be ad- 
justed in accordance with the conditions in the various 
industries. 

But what “conditions”? Every rational person must 
infer the reference was to conditions of depression or 
prosperity. In other words, the resolution meant that 
the commission should use its rate-regulating power to 
equalize, as far as practicable, the prosperity of the 
different industries that use railway service. But while 
our regulatory laws previously had assumed the com- 
mission would regulate profits in the railroad industry, 
they had not assumed or provided that it should regu- 
late the profits of other industries. 


Unsoundness of Hoch-Smith Resolution 


The passage of the Hoch-Smith resolution disregard- 
ed every principle on which it was previously under- 
stood that our policy of regulation was based. It was 
an interference by Congress with functions for the per- 
formance of which the commission was expressly cre- 
ated. It contemplated rate-making in disregard of the 
standards of justice and reasonableness, because the 
profits or lack of profits being made in an industry or 
a part of an industry may be, and usually are, due to 
the way it has been managed and to economic in- 
fluences and conditions of many kinds. The freight 
rates it pays usually are but a small part of its total 
operating costs. Therefore, to fix the freight rates of 
an industry in accordance with its condition of depres- 
sion or prosperity, and in disregard of the major causes 
of that condition, and of whether freight rates had any- 
thing to do with it, would be wholly unsound as a matter 
of both public policy and economics. 

The economic unsoundness of the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution, and the way in which it was passed, make clear 
its true character. Our regulatory laws are supposed 
to be and, in the main, are based on certain economic 
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use rate-making for political purposes, regardless 
of ihese principles. Ostensibly the commission was to 
reduce rates on farm products and compensate the rail- 
ways by advancing them on other commodities. There 
_ however, numerous railways of whose traffic farm 
products are such a large part that if the rates on them 
were substantially reduced it probably would be 1m- 
practicable to reimburse them by advancing rates on 
their other traffic. Therefore, as to these railways the 
Hoch-Smith resolution contemplates violation of the 
principle that the railways shall be given an oppor- 
iunity, under honest, efficient and economical operation, 
to earn a fair return. 

[he Interstate Commerce Commission, in the Lake 
Cargo coal rate case,-gave the Hoch-Smith resolution 
as a reason, among others, for ordering a reduction of 
the rates from the Pennsylvania and Ohio mines and 
directing the maintenance of the rates from competing 
southern mines. Regardless of the merits of the de- 
cision in this particular case, the commission, in making 
it, acted merely in the performance of the main function 
for which it ‘was created. But because Commissioner 
ssch voted for that decision he was placed on trial at 
the bar of the Senate and defeated for reappointment. 
Thus the Senate, contrary to the principles upon which 
our policy of regulation is based, in effect acted as a 
court of appeal and made a decision in a case in which 
it had not heard the evidence and arguments. Thus 
members of the commission have been warned that 
they may pay with their official lives for voting in par- 
ticular cases contrary to the views of a majortiy of 
senators, although they will have no means of ascertain- 
ing what those views are until after they have voted. 
How can we expect men of ability to accept appoint- 
ment on the Commission and discharge their duties in 
accordance with their best judgment if they are to be 
treated in this way? 


Should Regulation “Make Good?” 


Meantime, almost daily we see bills introduced in 
Congress the provisions of which are contrary to the 
principles to which it has heretofore been understood 
that our policy of regulation is to conform. A bill has 
been introduced virtually directing the commisison to 
reduce rates on grain. In order to prevent unfair dis- 
criminations the commission must have and exercise 
the power to fix minimum rates; but several bills have 
been introduced to deprive it of this power. Our policy 
of regulation is based upon the principle that, as the 
profits of railways are to be limited, they should be 
assured opportunity to earn a fair return on the fair 
value of their property. Section 15-A of the Trans- 
portation Act is merely a legislative declaration of this 
policy; and yet bills are constantly‘ being introduced to 
repeal it and thereby, in effect, tell the commission that 
there is no limit to the extent to which it may reduce 
the return earned by the railroads as a whole, or groups 
of railways, unless and until it is restrained by the 
federal courts in confiscation cases. 


principles. The Hoch-Smith resolution was an attempt 


Thus we find that our policy of regulation holds that 
the railways should be allowed to earn, on the average, 
a fair return, but that they have not been allowed to 
earn it; that, in disregard of this fact, there has been 
constant pressure from different parts of the public for 
reductions of rates; that Congress, for political pur- 
poses, has intervened by resolution to hamper the com- 
mission in applying its own standards of justice and 
reasonableness in fixing rates; that a member of the 
commission has been put to official death because he 
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did not vote in a particular case to suit a majority of 
senators; and that legislation is constantly being pro- 
moted to cause regulation that would contravene the 
principles of public policy and economics upon which it 
has been understood that our policy of regulation is 
based. It may be answered that no real harm has yet 
been done. While they have been earning less than 
a fair return, the railways have been investing large 
amounts in the expansion and improvement of their 
properties and are rendering adequate service. The 
stocks of many railways are selling at higher prices than 
ever before. But is it unreasonable to ask whether 
these are good reasons why our announced policy of 
so regulating rates as to make them fair and non-dis- 
criminatory, and as to enable the railways to earn a 
fair return, should not be carried out? Is the fact that 
railway owners and managers have well and efficiently 
performed their duty to the public a reason why the 
rewards promised them by the public for doing so 
should be withheld?’ Is it not conceivable that the 
progress that has been made in improving the plants 
and service of the railways, and even the advances that 
have occurred in the prices of their securities, have 
been largely dye to the expectation of railway managers 
and investors that the public, Congress and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will “make good” on the 
policy of regulation announced, and that if they do not 
“make good” railway progress will be arrested and the 
prices of railway securities will decline? Why should 
any reasonable man assume that a clearly defined pur- 
pose on the part of the public, Congress and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to regulate the railways 
indefinitely as they were regulated before the war 
would not lead to the same results as then—to the ar- 
resting of railway development and to car shortages 
such as we had from 1916 to 1920. 


Where Are We Drifting? 


But are we actually drifting in that direction? Past 
experience plainly indicates that within a few years 
railway service will cease to be adequate and satis- 
factory unless prevailing tendencies in our regulation of 
railways are changed. The average precentage of re- 
turn earned by the railways as a whole on their property 
investment was less in 1927 than in any year since 1922, 
excepting 1924, and the decline of $150,000,000 in net 
operating income in 1927 was due only partly to the 
decline in freight business, as the freight business of 
1927 was larger than in any previous year, excepting 
1926. It was due in larger measure to causes that al- 
ready were operating—to losses of passenger business, 
to high taxes, to slow but constant reductions of rates 
and advances of wages. Rates are regulated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Wages are fixed 
largely by arbitration boards organized under the Wat- 
son-Parker Railway Labor Act. Both rates and wages 
were reduced in 1922 for the purpose of adjusting them 
to post-war conditions. But since 1923 freight rates 
have been “readjusted” downward to the extent of 
$150,000,000 annually; wages have been advanced 
$170,000,000 annually; taxes have been increased $44,- 
000,000 annually; and the loss of passenger business 
that has occurred exceeds $100,000,000 annually. With 
one exception, I believe, every arbitration board orga- 
nized under the Watson-Parker law has granted an 
advance in wages. The wages of many railway em- 
ployees are now higher than they were in 1920 after 
the Railroad Labor Board had granted a general ad- 
vance following the return of the railways to private 
operation. 
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Is it not about time we should recognize the fact that 

there is a limit to the rapidity with which railway wages 
can be safely advanced if railway rates are to be simul- 
taneously reduced? Railway wages and railway rates 
are now regulated by different agencies, but surely the 
time must come when either the agencies organized 
under these different laws will be better co-ordinated 
or we will place the regulation of both wages and rates 
in the same hands. Not only are rates constantly being 
readjusted downward, but further reductions plainly 
are threatened under the Hoch-Smith resolution with- 
out any prospect of compensating advances being simul- 
taneously made. 

What have been some of the results of the tendencies 
that for some time have been prevalent in the railroad 
field? During the ten consecutive months ending with 
January the net operating income of the Class I rail- 
roads declined. In February the decline stopped. Why 
did it stop then? Statistics regarding the number of 
men employed within recent months help to furnish 
the answer. In December the railways had fewer em- 
ployees than in any other month since August, 1922, 
during the nation-wide shop employees’ strike. The 
number was further reduced in January and still fur- 
ther in February, in the latter of which months the 
total number of employees was 135,000 less than the 
average number in February of the five preceding 
years. Furthermore, the reduction in those engaged in 
maintenance work was relatively larger than in those 
engaged in other branches of the service. Railway 
properties are now in good condition, but what these 
facts mean is that most railways recently have been re- 
trenching in expenditures for the maintenance of their 
locomotives, cars, tracks, terminals and other properties. 
When that policy is adopted it signalizes the be- 
ginning of a deterioration of railway plants and of a 
slowing down of railway improvements and expansion. 
When railway plants begin to deteriorate and policies 
of expansion and improvement are curtailed, we are 
beginning plainly to be threatened with less speedy, de- 
pendable and adequate transportation. 


Business Conditions and Railway Service 


Present general financial conditions, as indicated by 
the abundance of capital seeking investment, low in- 
terest rates and high security prices, undoubtedly are 
largely due to the huge aggregate reduction within 
the last five years of the inventories carried by business 
concerns. Billions of capital formerly tied up in in- 
ventories is now seeking investment in bonds and 
stocks. It is generally recognized that the reduction of 
inventories that has occurred has been made possible 
not only by improved business practices, but by the 
adequacy, dependability and speed of railway service 
within the last five years. Now let us suppose that 
the railways should be forced, by influences beyond 
their control, to follow during the next five years a 
different policy regarding improvements and mainte- 
nance from that which they have followed during the 
last five years. Let us suppose that instead of their net 
operating income increasing, as it did from 1921 to 
1926, they should find that it was tending to decline, 
as it was from 1910 to 1915. Undoubtedly they would 
retrench in their expenditures for maintenance, and re- 
duce their investment for expansion and improvements, 


as they did from 1911 to 1916. What would happen 


if there should then come a substantial and prolonged 
increase in the country’s demand for transportation? 
Does not our experience for several years following 
1915 indicate the correct answer? 
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It would presently be discovered by merchants ani 
manufacturers, as it was then, that, owing to conges 
tions on the railways, they were unable to get prompt d: 
livery of goods and raw materials that they had o1 
dered. Doubtless in consequence, they would increas. 
the size of their orders for the purpose of increasing 
their inventories. This would increase the demands 
upon the already inadequate railroad service and re- 
duce its dependability and speed. Such increasing oi 
inventories might put up prices and it certainly would 
reduce the amount of capital seeking investment in the 
security’s market and increase interest rates. But a re- 
duction of the amount of capital seeking investment in 
railroad and industrial securities and an advance in 
interest rates would, of course, cause a general decline 
in the market prices of securities. 


Is it unreasonable to assume that in the field of busi- 
ness the law of causation is still in effect, and that the 
same causes that produced certain effects from 1916 
to 1920 would produce the same effects in future? 


The Duty of the Public 


If the public does not wish or intend to have carried 
out the policy of regulation it has announced it should 
make this fact clear in order that railway managers 
and investors may be governed accordingly. If the 
public does wish and intend to have that policy carried 
out it should see that political interference with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by Congress ceases, 
and that the commission is left free to so regulate, and 
does so regulate, rates that they will be fair and reason- 
able as between different territories and classes of ship- 
pers and also such as to enable the railways as a whole, 
and by groups, over periods of years, to earn returns at 
least equal to those to which the commission itself holds 
they are entitled. 


Adequate, dependable, and speedy railway service 
such as we now have is essential to sound industrial, 
commercial and financial conditions. We cannot long 
have such service unless the railways are both efficiently 
managed and fairly and efficiently regulated. The pub- 
lic having announced a certain policy of regulation, that 
policy ought to be consistently carried out until some 
other policy has been announced in its place. The 
policy actually announced is restrictive enough. The 
substitution for it in actual practice of a still more re- 
strictive policy, is unfair to investors in railway securi- 
ties and railway managers, a menace to our transpor- 
tation service and a threat to the economic welfare of 
the country. 

The remarks I have made may sound pessimistic. 
They are not intended to be either pessimistic or opti- 
mistic. They are intended to give a true picture of 
the policy of regulation actually followed during the 
last eight years, to indicate the reasons why that policy 
has prevailed and to call attention to influences that 
are tending to make it worse. I believe that these in- 
fluences can be successfully combatted. I believe it 
is possible to establish and maintain a policy of regu- 
lation in accordance with the principles that rates should 
be made just, reasonable and non-discriminatory, and 
so adjusted as to enable the railways to earn, on the 
average over periods of years, a fair return on the fair 
value of their properties. I am sure, however, in view 
of past experience that such a policy will not be estab- 
lished and maintained unless the business interests of 
the country recognize that this is not being done and 
unite in combatting those who will constantly struggle, 
for their own purposes, to prevent it from being done. 





















R. A. O. A. Meets at Atlanta 


Accounting officers approve energetic action in presenting 
railroads’ side inI.C.C. accounting revision case 
—Stress reduction in overcharging 


its fortieth annual meeting at the Hotel Atlanta 

Biltmore, Atlanta, Ga., on May 1-4 with an at- 
tendance of 325 members, 42 visitors and 250 members 
of families—a total of 617. 

Outstanding subjects discussion of which held the 
attention of the delegates included: The matter of 
reducing overcharges and undercharges; a proposal to 
take complete wage statis- 
tics during four months of 
the year, ie., January, 
April, July and October in- 
stead of for all twelve 
months; problems arising 
from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s order 
increasing the classes of 
commodities in which 
freight tonnage is shown 
from 70 to 157 and adding 
the amount of freight rev- 
enue assigned to each class ; 
and a question raised by the 
Purchases and Stores Divi- 
sion of the American Rail- 
way Association regarding 
the time of charging out 
materials and supplies— 
when shipped or when actu- 
ally applied. 

As was explained in the 
report of the last annual 
meeting of the accounting 
officers (Railway Age, June 
18, 1927, page 1948), prior 
to each meeting the secre- 
tary issues a book of 
Agenda (this year it had 
289 pages) giving in detail 
the program of the meeting 
and the proposed report of 
each committee on each 
subject assigned to it. In 
this account of the meeting no attempt will be made to 
refer to the detailed recommendations contained in the 
published Agenda, except those on the most important 
matters, i.e., those provoking the most discussion. For 
the rest, the following account will concern itself mainly 
with those subjects and discussions not mentioned in the 
Agenda or instances of action at variance with that in 
the Agenda. 

The actual opening of the railway accounting officers’ 
convention is preceded by a day of committee meetings, 
during which every committee meets to give the various 
members an opportunity to attend and raise any ques- 
tions or offer any criticisms either regarding its proposed 
report, as published in the Agenda, or on any other 
matter germane to its activities. Smaller groups, making 


Tis. Railway Accounting Officers’ Association held 


Harris Ewing 


for less formality and greater freedom of speech, it is 
found that some of the liveliest discussion of a conven- 
tion takes place at these open committee meetings. 
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An outstanding instance of this developed at the 
meeting of the Committee on General Accounts. The 
report of this committee, when presented to the con- 
vention, was adopted without a dissenting vote. Never- 
theless, at the pre-convention assembly of this committee 
two or three lively controversies developed—among them 
the proposed report of the Purchases and Stores Divi- 
sion to the effect that practice of accounting for material 
applied is not uniform, and 
another on the subject of 
the demands of different 
bureaus of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for 
identical information. De- 
tails of these mooted ques- 
tions will be found under 
the heading “Committee on 


General Accounts” on a 
following page. 

The convention proper 
was called to .order by 
President Kemper (comp- 
troller, Southern) and, 


after the invocation, Gov- 
ernor Hardman of Georgia 
was introduced. The Gov- 
ernor welcomed the dele- 
gates to Atlanta and the 
state and was followed by 
Mayor Ragsdale of Atlanta, 
who performed a like office 
for the city. Dr. Julius H. 
Parmelee of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics then de- 
livered an address and this 
was followed by the ad- 
dress of President Kemper. 
Abstracts of the last two 
appear on following pages. 

Following these addresses 
names of visitors were read 
and, thereafter, communica- 
tions from members unable 
to be present. After lively discussion a ballot was taken 
on the place of the next convention and the choice fell to 
Cleveland, O., date to be left in the hands of the execu- 
tive committee. 

The secretary then read a communication from 
Commissioner Eastman which contained a word of 
greeting and expressed a desire on the part of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for co-operation 
by the association relative to testimony in the hearings on 
Ex Parte 91, the revision of accounting classifications. 
He assured the association that the effective date of the 
revised classifications would correspond with that of the 
order on accounting for depreciation. 

Following the disposal of the preliminary business, 
reports were called for from the various committees, the 
executive committee being the first to be heard. 

The report of this committee was largely a routine 
matter and was unanimously adopted. A resolution was 
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adopted pledging the association to vigorous participa- 
tion in placing its views before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Ex Parte 91, the proposed general revi- 
sion of accounting rules, including the employment of 
counsel and experts. A special committee was appointed 
to oversee the conduct of this case from the standpoint 
of the association, this committee consisting of the fol- 
lowing: J. J. Ekin, comptroller, B. & O., chairman; 
T. O. Edwards, general auditor, S. P.; F. J. Fell, Jr., 
comptroller, P. R. R.; H. W. Johnson, comptroller, C. B. 


Address 


The title of the address of Dr. J. H. Parmelee, director 
of the Bureau of Railway Economics, was “By-Products 
of Railway Accounting.” An abstract of his paper 
follows: 








ask you for a moment to relax from your more technical 
labors, and to consider with me certain aspects of your pro- 
fession distinct from the task of recording the revenues and 
expenses of several hundred thousand miles of railway line. 

These aspects may be regarded as the by-products of railway 
accounting. One of my bright young colleagues has named them 
“accounts elusive,” as denoting those complicated but effective 
mosaics, pieced together from the results of property invest- 
ment, construction, maintenance, transportation and other ac- 
counts, that are called on the one hand “history,” and on the 
other hand “forecast,” in so far as they portray the past or 
suggest the future. 

Members of any given profession, such as yours, usually 
think of their work and measure its significance in terms of 
their ordinary daily activities. Considered from this technical 
point of view, the accounting department of any railway plays 
a most important part. The accountant first records and ana- 
lyzes the service rendered by railways to the public; and second, 
he measures the financial results to railway owners, guarding 
their interests by protecting the revenues and checking the 
expenditures. 


Service to the Public 


The economic basis of the railway 
relations to the public are concerned, lies in the extent of 
the service rendered. Without the accounting department, no 
one could know the amount or character of railway service. 
You report the number of trains operated for the convenience 
of shippers and passengers, the number of train-miles and car- 
miles, the number of tons of freight and passengers carried, 
and the distances through which they niove. 


You also record the charges made for transportation, 
amount of revenues received, and the cost of the service. 
your duty to assemble and publish these facts, which are of 
vital interest to the public. In performing these several func- 
tions, you describe the character of the railway plant and the 
efficiency and economy with which that plant is operated. If 
transportation service is the economic basis of the industry, 
then your record of railway service to the public is the economic 
basis of railway accounting. 


Service to the Owners 


industry, so far as its 


the 
It is 


You protect also the 


| interests of the railways themselves, 
that is, the investors in 


railway securities. Are the railway 
companies adequately compensated for the service rendered 
to the public? To answer this question, you maintain the 
record of railway finances, the income account, and the balance 
sheet. You analyze the sources of railway revenue and the 
channels of railway expenditure. From time to time you sum- 
marize and report the financial results of operation. If these 
results are good, it is your happy task to spread the records 
before the public. If bad, it is no less your duty to record the 
facts, and set them forth. This too is an economic phase, per- 
haps the most important phase, of railway accounting. 


Accounting Development 

Seventy-five years ago railroad men were debating the physi- 
cal possibility of operating more than 500 miles of railway line 
under a single management. Many thought it impossible, while 
others regarded it as highly questionable. 

Daniel Craig McCallum, general superintendent of the New 
York & Erie Railroad, at that time prepared a report which 
was a remarkable contribution to the railroad literature of its 
day. He pointed out that the superintendent of a line 50 
miles in length could give its business his personal attention, 
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but that the management of a road 500 miles in length repre 
sented a very different state of things. 

He said: “In my opinion a system of operations, to be 
efficient and successful, should be such as to give to the 
principal and responsible head of the running department a 
complete daily history of details in all their minutiz. Without 
such supervision, the procurement of a satisfactory annual 
statement must be regarded as extremely problematical.” 


The prophetic value of the McCallum report lies in its recog- 
nition of the fact that no large railroad system could be effi- 
ciently operated without, to quote him again, “a complete daily 
history of details in all their minutie”—that is, a complete 
system of accounts and statistics. 

How the function of the accounting officers has developed 
from that of a mechanical recorder of facts to an interpreter 
of the meaning of those facts is an interesting and significant 
development. 


Gradually, as the complexities of life have increased, it has 
become increasingly customary to turn to the accounting officer 
as an analyst, as an interpreter of the facts which he records, 
rather than as a mere machine to set down those facts. 


Today the railways are conducting an intensive efficiency 
campaign. Under their program, the railway industry has 
pledged itself to improve the character and condition of its 
plant, and to increase its efficiency of operation. The operating 
side of the program can safely be left in the hands of your 
executive and operating departments. But the campaign will 
not be finished when the results have been achieved. The story 
of those results must be carried to the public and impressed 
upon their minds and imagination. Otherwise, a large part of 
the benefit to be derived will be lost. 


There is tendency in some quarters to complain that the 
accounting department absorbs too great a proportion of rail- 
way revenue. I do not deny that regulation makes many bur- 
densome demands, but the man who emphasizes this fact often 
overlooks another fact of great importance—the growing com- 
plexity of our economic and business life. Only through the 
maintenance of accurate records can the complicated activities 
of a railway be controlled. The work of the accounting depart- 
ment, as an economic necessity, is vital to the efficiency and 
the welfare of the railway industry. 


What Are the By-Products? 


In the manufacturing 
about by-products. May 


industry, we hear much 
we find some by-products, also, in 
the railway accounting field? The inquiry opens up some 
vistas of interest. Let us enter in the record a few of the 
principal by-products, grouping them under three general heads: 
Historical; social; and economic. 


Historical 


A railway official remarked to me the other day that all 
poetry had gone out of railroading. He meant, I take it, that 
operating a railroad has lost much of the romance that char- 
acterized it in the early days, and that we have brought it to a 
uniform, even though efficient, level of standardization. 

Many will agree with this remark, while many also will 
disagree. Be that as it may, the history of railroading, and the 
things that are making history today, are full of the romance 
of the pioneer. It can never be taken away, no matter what 
the future shall bring. And that romance is portrayed not 
only in the narratives of the men who built our railways, not 
only in the history of their early operating achievements, but 
also in the record of those operations that is set down in the 
seemingly cold figures of the accountants. Seemingly cold, I 
say, but actually teeming with life and warmth and vividness. 

Let us cast back a few centuries, and consider the part the 
accountant has played in the history of the world. Even in 


nowadays 


the Bible we find references to accounting, as in the case of 
a statement otf 


the steward on whom the master called for 
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his accounts. It was no idle chance that the earliest organized 
furopean accounts were Venetian in origin. Merchant ships 

Venice were the common carriers for an appreciable period 
in the Middle Ages. Venetian merchant captains brought back 
to Venice such improvements in methods as impressed them in 
their journeyings, among them the printing press, so that in 
1494 there was issued from a Venetian press Paccioli’s “Suma 
di. arithmetica,” one of the earliest works on accounting in 
existence. 

One of these merchants of the Middle Ages—a Frenchman, 
jacques Coeur—organized French commerce, transportation, 

id necessarily accounting, with a thoroughness and efficiency 
that helped to place his tottering nation on its feet. His motto 
was “To the Valiant Heart Nothing is Impossible.” He was 
director of all the organized transportation there was in his 
day, he was a friend to Jeanne D’Arc, and, of course, he was 
subjected to government persecutions. 

Perhaps the most famous diary in the world is that main- 
tained by Samuel Pepys, Esquire, of London, during the ten 
vears from 1660 to 1669. To this diary he confided a record 
of his daily activities in an interesting period of English his- 
tory. In this same diary appear his personal accounts, which 
he balanced at the close of each year and so gained an idea of 
his financial and social standing. And no section of Pepys’ 
Diary is of greater historical significance today than that part 
containing his financial accounts. 

Account-books of individuals and organizations, both in Eng- 
land and during our own Colonial days, supply us with many 
human pictures of the social customs of those times. The 
historical value of these accounts is a by-product, but has 
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become far more valuable than the original purpose for which 
they were kept. 

The earlier accounts of the pioneer railway companies of 
the United States were set up for no other purpose than to 
disclose the financial success of the venture. Today that phase 
has largely disappeared, but their historical value remains and 
grows greater year by year. 

So it is that sometimes we should step outside of ourselves 
for a moment, and look at our work in its relation to the history 
of our people. The future is ahead—the first thing we know 
it will be the present, and past experience tells us that it will 
soon be history. And in that aspect our railway accounting 
records will be among the most accurate histories of any period. 
In the same way, every record maintained by the railway 
accounting profession has a value far beyond its disclosure of 
present-day results. 

It becomes a part of the historical record of the industry, 
and of the nation at large, whose value will in time out- 
weigh the purpose for which originally set up. 

Social 

Some of the by-products of railway accounting are of a 
social type. What I have in mind is the extent to which the 
operating accounts and statistics of our railways supply infor- 
mation as to the broader aspects of human welfare. 

Some of these aspects relate to the railway personnel them- 
selves, some to the passengers and other customers of the rail- 
ways, and some to the public at large. 

Let us consider the social welfare of railway employees as 
revealed in your accounting records. First and perhaps fore- 
most come the payroll records—those sheets that are prepared 
primarily for the purpose of an accurate statement of what is 
due each employee twice a month. But in drawing up those 
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records, you are not only meting out justice to the employees, 
but are also creating an invaluable picture of railway wage 
levels, hours and earnings, and the kind of occupation accord- 
ing to which railway employees are classified. Our wage statis- 
tics supply a mine of information for the sociologist and the 
social student. 

Take next the operating expense accounts, many of which 
have interesting social bearings. Here we may find informa- 
tion with regard to pensions and relief department work, adver- 
tising, and insurance; damage to property, to live stock, and to 
freight; the operations of dining cars, hotels and restaurants, 
and even stockyards for the handling of animals; many other 
activities that are only incidental to railway operation, yet must 
be carried on as a matter of obligation to the public, and must 
be recorded in your accounts. 

The subject of pensions alone is an important topic of social 
discussion at the present time. Take again the general problem 
of operating safety. This involves employees, passengers, and 
the general public as well, for casualties incident to railway 
operation occur to all classes. 

Finally, I would emphasize the social side of railway service 
—its direct contribution to human welfare. When we say that 
the railway industry last year spent 800 millions of dollars for 
new plant and equipment, and distributed nearly 5,000 millions 
in operating expenditures, we are stating facts in statistical 
form. When translated into human terms, these same facts 
mean that the railways were transporting men and women on 
missions of joy and of sorrow; were hauling goods for the 
satisfaction of human needs and desires; were catering to the 
luxurious tastes of the many, by bringing them fresh peas in 
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midwinter from Mexico, lettuce from Florida, and fruits out of 
season from many other points; were supplying work that 
supported a million American families; were maintaining sick 
and aged employees on relief and pension funds; were meeting 
emergencies such as flood and fire relief and other disasters; 
were supplying human wants in a thousand ways that would 
not ordinarily be noticed in railway records. 

These are the social by-products of railway accounting—the 
unromantic records you spread out for the historian and the 
social student to translate into vivid pictures of the service 
rendered by the railways to mankind. 


Economic 


But there are other by-products, in addition to those that 
are historical or social. The most important is the economic 
value of railway accounting. By “economic” I mean that phase 
which brings out the relation of the railway industry to other 
industries, and indicates its place in the economic structure of 
the nation. 

In this phase, the assembled accounts and statistics of rail- 
way operation acquire a significance far beyond that which they 
have when considered alone. For example, you recorded the 
fact, in 1927, that railway operating revenues aggregated the 
amazing total of 6,200 millions of dollars. To know this 
amount is of interest, especially when compared with the cor- 
responding revenues of other years, or when broken down into 
its parts and sources, such as the freight service, passenger 
service, and the like. That is its significance from a strictly 
railway point of view. 

But railway revenues acquire a special economic interest 
when compared with the total income of other fundamental 
industries like agriculture, the manufacture of iron and steel, 











or the production of motor cars and automobiles. Then and 
then only does the full significance of railway revenue begin 
to appear. 

The same is true of many other accounts maintained by the 
railway accounting profession. Railway operating expenses, 
aggregating last year the tidy sum of 4,600 millions of dollars, 
have many angles of interest for the railway operator, the 
maintenance engineer, the motive power man, and other groups 
of railway officials. 3ut this same item takes on new 
significance when the channels through which the expenditures 
flow are considered as parts of the great economic currents of 
the nation. 

Do the railways pay out nearly three billions in wages every 
year? It so, what proportion of the national wage bill does 
that figure represent? What does it contribute to the general 
purchasing power of the country? 


Do the railways purchase materials and supplies to the ex- 
tent of a billion and a half dollars annually? If they do, then 
they must buy a large proportion of the national lumber cut, 
of the iron and steel output, of the production of coal and 
fuel oil, and so on through countless products of the nation’s 
industry. These two represent economic contributions to the 
commercial activity of the United States. 
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Your records show a wide variety of ways in which rail 
way funds are expended: for capital improvements; for wage 
and the purchase of materials and supplies; for taxes to su; 
port schools and good roads and other civic agencies; for 
countless other purposes. These billions of dollars poured 
into the arteries of trade represent a real economic contribu- 
tion to the nation’s welfare, and your accounts are what tell 
the story. 

Again, railway traffic statistics have come to be the best 
known index of business conditions. Not only are the trends 
of the past subjected to analysis, but economists and business 
men analyze the current returns as an indication of present 
actualities and future possibilities. The problem of business 
forecasting has appealed to many as a fruitful field of study, 
and railway accounts and statistics enter largely into their an- 
alyses and comparisons, industry with industry and period 
against period. 

So I ask you to give yourselves credit for producing more 
than the mere dry facts of railway operation. You are spinning 
a web of life, which is instinct with human interest, with 
historical value, and with social and economic aspects. These 
are the “accounts elusive” with which you are perhaps un- 
wittingly working. These are the “by-products” of railway 
accounting. 


President Kemper’s Address 


The address of President E. H. Kemper on the open- 
ing day of the convention follows in abstract : 

Effective January 1 of this year, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has required an expansion of the freight com- 
modity statistics, to be compiled by the carriers and reported 
to the Commission quarterly. The classes of commodities (by 
which the statistics are compiled) have been increased from 
70 to 157 with the amount of freight revenue for each class. 
Subdivisions are made of the tonnage and carload figures. On 
behalf of the railroads, a committee of traffic and accounting 
officers made representations to the Commission before its 
order was issued, to the effect that the additional requirements 
would involve an expense out of proportion to the possible 
use of the statistics, and would produce a set of figures that 
could not, equitably or practically, be used in rate cases until, 
and unless, supplemented by such detail as to constitute virtual- 
ly a special study for that particular purpose. A decided limita- 
tion on the statistics is that they are by classes, rather than 
by individual commodities. Obviously, freight commodity 
statistics, by each commodity could be produced only at a 
prohibitive and staggering cost. Freight commodity statistics 
can be properly and effectively used by the officers of an indi- 
vidual road who are familiar with the conditions incident to a 
particular class of traffic on their own line, which may be quite 
different from similar traffic on other lines; but such statistics 
for carriers generally must inevitably be subiected to inaccu- 
racies, erroneous conclusions, and misuse unless their application 
their limitations, and the practical conditions surrounding them 
are thoroughly understood. The revenue figure required by the 
Commission is gross revenue, which means the freight revenue 
without taking into consideration corrections, adjustments, etc., 
and while this was adopted by the Commission as the means 
of meeting the systems in general use, and, therefore, was a 
measure of economy, the freight revenue thus produced will 
not, ordinarily, be the actual revenue. Confusion and mis- 
understanding must surely arise especially on the part of those 
people who believe that anything expressed in figures must 
necessarily represent a fact. It is to be devoutly hoped and 
confidently expected that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will find, as the result of its experience, that the requirements 
in this connection may be modified so as to save some sub- 
stantial part of the hundreds of thousands of dollars of ex- 
pense involved to the carriers in compiling the freight com- 
modity statistics. 

Overcharges and Undercharges 

A subject that I have been very much interested in during 
this past year has been along the lines of prevention of over- 
charges and undercharges. Overcharges and undercharges are 
annoying to our patrons, and often cause embarrassment to 
the railroads. If we could have ideal conditions and if our 
employees could, at all times, do perfect work, there would be 
no overcharges or undercharges, but as long as railroad con- 
ditions continue to be what they are, we may reasonably antici- 
pate that overcharges and undercharges will continue with us. 
Our Overcharge Committee, with the cooperation of our 
Freight Committee, has rendered a distinct service by its 
recommendation for focusing attention on the prevention of 
overcharges and undercharges. We are now at the point 
where the interest of the railroads can and should be aroused 


, 





on this subject, and campaigns undertaken by the individual 
railroads in whatever way will seem to them best, and be most 
particularly adapted to their conditions. The subject lends it- 
self to educational effort. I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
there is a necessity for undertaking cooperative effort in the 
prevention of undercharges and overcharges, and the advan- 
tages that will follow efforts in this direction will make for bet- 
ter service by the railroads and for satisfied patrons. With an 
apology for personal reference, I would say that on the lines 
I represent this subject has been put before our traffic depart- 
ment most vigorously, soliciting their aid in simplification of 
tariffs, prompt issuance of division bases, and more intensive 
instructions to agencies on the proper application of tariffs. 
Wage Statistics 

The wage statistics reported by the carriers monthly to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission probably cost millions of 
dollars annually for their compilation. As accounting officers, 
we are interested in effecting any possible economy on those 
statistics. The Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has placed before our Committee on General Ac- 
counts a suggestion for curtailing the statistics in that the 
complete data would be required only for the individual months 
of January, April, July and October, the information to be 
furnished twelve times a year being only the number of men 
and the total compensation for each reporting division. Pre- 
sumably, the compilation of the complete data under this sug- 
gestion would be spread over a period of three months for 
each month compiled. In other words, the complete report for 
January would be made available three months after January, 
and so on. That would be necessary to effect economy and 
to provide continuity of service for the employes engaged in 
compiling such statistics. The Bureau of Statistics, however, 
points out that the saving under this suggestion could not be 
effected if the managements of the carriers would require, for 
their own use, the compilation of the same detail for the 
twelve months as heretofore. Under the suggestion advanced 
by the Bureau of Statistics, the determining factor seems to 
be whether the railroad managements could and would forego 
the monthly compilation of wage statistics, as heretofore, for 
their own use. The compilation of these statistics monthly is 
expensive to the carriers and in my opinion relief should be 
afforded. 

Valuation 

During the next three years, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the carriers will probably spend something like 
thirty millions of dollars on the valuation of railroad properties. 
From 1913 to June 30, 1927, the government has spent about 
thirty million dollars in this connection, while from 1914 to 
December 31, 1926, the Class I railways have expended about 
one hundred million dollars. 

It is difficult to see the wisdom of an expenditure over the 
next three years by the Commission and carriers combined of 
anything like thirty millions of dollars. Instead of awaiting 
the principles of valuation being more firmly established by the 
courts, the Commission apparently is proceeding upon a basis 
of accumulating a vast array of detail which will permit it 
to bring forward its valuations by any of several contemplated 
methods. 

At the request of the Director of Valuation, a joint 
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committee composed of engineers and accounting representa- 
tives, to cooperate with the Bureau of Valuation in formulat- 
ing plans under which the work of correcting the engineering, 
land and accounting reports to a later date (tentatively Decem- 
ber 31, 1927) is presenting proposed plans that will materially 
increase the burdens of the carriers. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, for some time, has 
had under consideration the revision of the accounting class- 
ifications prescribed by it for steam railroads. The Commis- 
sion has wisely and prudently refrained from putting into effect 
any revised classifications until it has considered all the angles 
of this far-reaching subject. Our committees have cooperated, 
in every possible way, with the Commission’s representatives in 
connection with the proposed revision. The Railway Account- 
ing Officers Association and its committees will be ready, able 
and willing to render any further cooperation or assistance 
that the Commission or its representatives may desire. 


Duplication of Reports to Government 


In considering the revision of the accounting requirements 
for railroads, some attention should be given to the peculiar 
situation brought about by the requirement of keeping our rec- 
ords to produce one result, to be certified as a true and correct 
statement of net income under the regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and, for the same period, produce a 
different statement of the true and correct net income, in order 
to meet the requirements of the income tax law. A similar 
situation exists in that the Bureau of Valuation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has accounting requirements for 
the railroads that differ from similar requirements issued by 
the Commission or its Bureau of Accounts. 


Accounting for Additions and Betterments 


We would be putting on seven-league boots and striding a 
long way towards simplicity, economy and efficiency in railway 
accounting if the railroads were permitted to discontinue the 
present methods of accounting for road and equipment, and 
adopt addition and betterment accounting. That means, in 
effect, discontinuing the present primary accounts, in the road 


and equipment classification and having just three accounts: 


Road, Equipment, Investment Suspense—although those might 
be subdivided into classes of projects, etc. This suggestion 
would provide adequate information and all needed data for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the carriers, and the 
public. Viewed from a managerial standpoint, there is noth- 
ing valuable, useful or helpful in dividing and parting the to- 
tal investment in road or equipment, or the current charges 
thereto, into 62 primary accounts. It is the general practice 
of the railroads to fix budgets covering new construction or ad- 
ditions and betterments, and the ultimate charge of these ex- 
penditures to primary accounts has no effect in determining the 
question of paying for extensions or improvements, or in de- 
termining whether existing facilities require extension or im- 
provement. 

A suggestion for abolishing the present primary accounts in 
the Road and Equipment classification might seem to some, at 
first glance, revolutionary; but if we must have primary ac- 
counts in the Road and Equipment classification, then let us 
have them according to classes of projects, which would be 
more useful and helpful to the Commission, the carriers and 
the public than the present primary accounts by component 
parts. 

In operating expenses an analysis or comparison month by 
month or year by year usually is very valuable and useful. 
Primary accounts in operating expenses facilitate comparisons 
of that nature and, therefore, aid the managerial control of 
future operations, in order to effect economies and avoid un- 
necessary expenses. No such conditions prevail with regard 
to the Road and Equipment primary accounts. The investment 
expenditures would usually vary widely, would be totally dif- 
ferent from year to year and even the character of the road 
or equipment for which the expenditure is made will prob- 
ably change from year to year, preventing any comparison 
or analysis of the investment account through the primary ac- 
counts. Capital or investment accounting among the railroads 
has already become absolutely project or job accounting, in 
other words, addition and betterment accounting, inasmuch as 
an authority for expenditure must be issued for each project, 
the charges must be recorded in such a way that the total cost 
may be ascertained and a completion report must be prepared 
and filed, definitely establishing the ledger value of the project 
during its life and serving as a proper basis for accounting 
upon its retirement. 

In view of all these conditions, no good purpose will be 
served by perpetuating the present primary accounts in the 
Road and Equipment Classification. 
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Depreciation 


In considering the revision of the accounting classifications 
for railroads proposed by the Commission’s representatives at 
that time (those classifications now being in effect), the Rail- 
way Accounting Officers Association, in 1914, adopted a reso- 
lution stating, “It is the sense of this Association that deprecia- 
tion is not a matter of accounting and, therefore, the Asso- 
ciation has no recommendations to make as to what provisions 
therefor should be made in the classifications.” The subject 
of depreciation has again arisen through the issuance, by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of its order in Docket No. 
15100. That order has been suspended by the Commission and 
is now being made the subject of public hearings. Those hearings 
should, and undoubtedly will, develop the impracticable and 
drastic provisions of the order and the serious effects of such 
an order on railroading. I have touched but briefly on de- 
preciation because it is a subject that is being handled, for the 
railroads, by the Presidents’ Conference Committee, 


Cost Accounting 


Many theories have been advanced in recent years in regard 
to cost accounting or cost finding for railroads. It is an old 
subject, but every little while someone takes this antique off 
of the shelf, dusts it off, dresses it a little, makes some change 
here and there—then advances it as something new and novel. 
Let’s get out the old album and turn back the leaves of time for 
a fleeting glance at a few, a very few, of the old-timers. 

[Mr. Kemper then cited from history a number of early at- 
tempts at cost accounting on the American railways.] 

Those who advocate cost accounting for railroads will do 
well first to read what the old-timers of the past hundred 
years have written on this subject. 

Cost accounting, as used in industry, is often advanced as 
the reason why railroads should follow similar methods; and 
while the argument is plausible, its plausibility is more ap- 
parent than real. The application of cost accounting, indus- 
trially, undoubtedly serves a useful purpose, but in industry the 
system must be made adjustable to the varying needs and can- 
not be rigid or inflexible. Theoretical consistency is often sac- 
rificed. Where raw material contributes largely to the cost 
of the finished article the cost accounting system must stress 
that element in its proper importance. In one line of manu- 
facture, the item of labor may take its place as the most pre- 
dominating and important factor in production costs, in an- 
other it may be fuel or power, in still another it may be chemi- 
cal analysis, physical characteristics, etc. A large steel com- 
pany does not prescribe the same detailed cost procedure for a 
blast furnace making pig iron as for a structural fabricating 
shop, for a coal mine as for a zinc smelter, for a rail mill as 
for a foundry. The National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation has stated that “Because of the widely diversified 
methods of logging and manufacturing, it is practically im- 
possible to adopt a uniform cost accounting system that would 
be applicable for the various lumber producing regions as a 
whole,” and the Associated Cooperage Industries have said, 
“The matter of working out a standard system presents un- 
usual difficulties because of the dissimilarity of the operations 
in the different branches of the industry.” 

Expenses which it is not possible to directly allocate to any 
specific unit of production constitute one of the most serious 
elements to deal with effectively in systems of cost accounting. 
These indirect items of expense complicate very materially 
every effort to secure. dependable unit cost results when they 
are present to a degree where they make up a major part of 
the cost. 

If cost accounting means what I think it means the rail- 
roads have had it in a sensible, practical, efficient way for 
many, many years. It may be unfortunate that we have not 
called it cost accounting; we have referred to it as account- 
ing, special studies, etc., but the term used does not alter what 
it really is. 


Is Public Willing to Pay for Cost Accounting? 


The railroads should, at all times, give the public what it 
wants and what it pays for, but that had heretofore been con- 
strued as transportation service. If the patrons of the rail- 
roads desire that railroads do cost accounting in the same way 
that it is done in industry, are our patrons willing to pay 
more than a hundred million dollars annually for that kind of 
“service” ? 

The attitude of the railway accounting profession towards 
cost accounting consists of no fear of it and of no desire to 
shy from it. We face the problem frankly and welcome its 
discussion and consideration. 

Railway accounting needs simplification—rather than more 
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complicated or involved methods. The demand is for contrac- 
tion—rather than expansion in accounting requirements. Rail- 
way accounting cries aloud for less burdens—rather than more. 
Should it be expected of railway accounting that it can have 
added to it unlimited accessories, attachments and knick- 
knacks? No one ever criticizes the cow for not giving maple 
syrup, beeswax and gasoline. 

Unwieldy and overintricate accounting is suicidal, in that it 
destroys itself and may even be murderous by sweeping on to 
destruction fundamenial and controlling principles. Bulk or 
volume may be impressive in measuring productivity in ac- 
counting, in the same way that it might be impressive for some 
one to undertake to count the grains of sand on the shore of 
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a boundless sea ; but we would linger long enough to ask: What's 
the use? Usefulness is the proper yardstick to apply to ac 
counting. In order to be useful, accounting must reflect the re- 
sults simply and directly—and must not be merely complex and 
burdensome. The cold, hard fact must be faced that em- 
ployes of average intelligence are primarily to be depended 
upon to carry any accounting system into practical effect. The 
underlying records must be prepared by average employes 
if any degree of economy is to be maintained in accounting 
Furthermore, if the requirements are too involved and if ac- 
counting is oversystematized, the results will probably be jum- 
bles of figures, of doubtful value and use. 


= > .8 on ’ 
Commissioner Eastman’'s Letter 


The letter from Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Eastman to President Kemper follows in part: 

It is a matter of regret to me that I cannot accept your very 
kind invitation to attend the Fortieth Annual Meeting of the 
Railway Accounting Officers Association. The pressure of our 
work here in Washington compels me regretfully to decline 
your invitation. 

Your request for such comments and suggestions as might 
occur to me as of interest at this time inevitably brings up the 
subject of depreciation and the revision of the accounting 
regulations. 

As you know since our last annual meeting Docket No. 
15,100, Depreciation Charges of Steam Roads, has been re- 
opened for rehearing, and revision of the accounting classi- 
fications has been made the subject of public hearings under 
Ex Parte 91. The great importance of these closely related 
subjects and the desire of the Commission to afford all inter- 
ested parties an opportunity to present their views have al- 
ready resulted in the presentation of considerable testimony 
and will require further hearings to develop all the facts 
necessary for the Commission’s information. 

In view of the time already spent on these matters may I 
urge upon your association and its members in so far as their 
participation in the hearings of these questions is concerned, 
the importance of prompt responsive action in submitting testi- 
mony or preparing exhibits required in the course of the 
hearings. 

The Commission is highly appreciative of the cooperation 
which has always characterized your association in its rela- 
tions with the Commission and its various bureaus and trusts 

, 


that in its consideration of the important subjects of depreci- 
ation and the revision of the accounting regulations it will 
benefit by helpful constructive criticism on the part of the 
association, its committees and membership generally. 

Completion of the revision of the accounting regulations 
necessarily waits upon the Commission’s conclusions with re- 
spect to depreciation. It has been deemed advisable, therefore, 
that the effective date of the revised classifications shall cor- 
respond with that to be fixed for the depreciation order. 

The Commission in its work to a very great extent relies 
upon the returns made by carriers in their annual reports. 

It has recently come to our notice that under different plans 
of carrier organization all chief accounting officers have not 
that complete control of accounting matters which they should 
necessarily exercise in order to be responsible to the Commis- 
sion for the accounting by their respective companies. 

In order therefore that the Commission might have a record 
of the authority under which the chief accounting officers of 
the different railways are performing their work, a circular 
was recently issued by the Commission requesting, among 
other matters, a copy of the rules under which the control of 
the accounts of carriers was exercised by the chief accounting 
officers and for certain particulars with respect to the veri- 
fication by them of the accounts kept in other departments. 

So far these returns indicate that ample power and authority 
have been delegated chief accounting officers to secure the 
maintenance of correct and reliable records and to invest them 
with full responsibility for the accounts of their companies. 
Where the returns indicate that a different situation exists, 
it is the Commission’s expectation that the necessary change 
will be made. 


Committee on General Accounts 


The report of the committee on general accounts, when 
presented to the convention proper, was adopted without 
discussion and without a dissenting vote. In the pre-con- 
vention meeting of this committee, however, matters 
arose which brought forth lively controversy. The most 
outstanding of these was a presentation, by W. J. 
Farrell, secretary of Division VI, Purchases and Stores, 
of the American Railway Association, of a proposed 
report for presentation at the forthcoming June meeting 
of Division VI. , 

A committee of the Purchases and Stores Division had 
prepared this report in tentative form. Its subject matter 
was a lack of uniformity among the railroads in account- 
ing for material and supplies. The comments of this 
committee were based on returns from a questionnaire 
sent out some time ago by the division, which returns 
indicated erroneous accounting practices on the part of 
12 per cent of the carriers (from a standpoint of mile- 
age) which answered the questionnaire. The proposed 
report of the Purchases and Stores committee consisted 
largely of vigorous criticisms of the accounting practices 
of such carriers in making credits to general balance 
sheet account 716, “Materials and Supplies.” The 
tentative report of the committee was submitted to the 
accounting officers for constructive criticism. Discussion 
developed that six roads made up the 12 per cent sup- 
posedly in error. It further appeared that information 
given to Division VI leading to classifying these roads 
as in error in their accounting practices was incorrect, 


or based on some misunderstanding of the questions pro- 
pounded. 

The discrepancy was said to be due to the fact that 
the Purchases and Stores committee had secured its 
information from stores department officers rather than 
from accounting officers. Mr. Farrell was questioned as 
to the purposes behind this report and he replied that it 
was to place comparisons between specific carriers on a 
more equable basis. The value of inter-carrier com- 
parisons was questioned, it being held that the only fair 
comparison was from year to year on the same carrier. 
This was admitted, but it was stated that, whether mean- 
ingful or not, inter-carrier comparisons are made and, 
that being true, it is an advantage to have the data pre- 
pared in a uniform manner. 

Testimony which has been given before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, purporting to express the views 
of Division VI, calling for the breaking down of the 
material account in the balance sheet is repudiated by the 
division. 

The Committee on General Accounts voted to continue 
this subject on its docket and a special committee was 
named to handle it with the committee from the Pur- 
chases and Stores Division. This R. A. O. A. special 
committee consists of H. W. Johnson, comptroller, C. B. 
& Q., J. F. Baxter, general auditor, A. T. & S. F., and 
LL. A. Robinson, comptroller, C. & N. W. 

F. H. Millard, assistant to president and comptroller 
of the St. Louis South Western, protested against the 
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practice of the Bureau of Valuation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in requiring statements from the 
carriers duplicating statements already given to the 
Bureau of Accounts. A suggestion was made that closer 
harmony between the two bureaus was needed, as was 
similar co-operation between those departments on the 
railroads. 

The committee expressed its thanks to Director Lorenz 
of the Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission for a suggestion relative to handling reports 
of the new quarterly commodity statistics to the various 
state commissions during the current year. 


The committee continued on its docket for later report 
the suggestion of, Dr. Lorenz that complete wage statis- 


tics be taken during but four months of the year. This 
question was commented on by President Kemper in his 
address. 


Committee on Freight Accounts 


The report of the committee on freight accounts was 
adopted as it appeared in the Agenda. One of the out- 
standing features of this report was the emphasis it laid 
on overcharges. In presenting the report, formal dis- 
cussion was led by A. J. Moran, auditor freight accounts, 
Erie, and W. H. Malcolm, auditor freight accounts, Mo. 
P. Mr. Moran’s remarks, in abstract, follow: 


\bout a year ago we adopted a plan of zone waybill re- 
vision, which provides for having the work done at points on 
the line, periodical test checks being made in the general office. 
In briefly outlining this plan no claim is made that the scheme 
is an original one; in fact, the plan was previously in effect on 
one of the Class I carriers. After a comprehensive study the 
fundamental principles were followed with the exception of 
making slight changes to meet our local conditions. 

The first proposition was to have the tariff files at the larger 
stations completely checked and the necessary tariffs furnished 
so as to insure outbound waybills being correctly prepared as 
well as providing the tariffs to properly revise all inbound 
waybills before freight bills were made. Zone waybill revision 
bureaus were gradually established at selected locations as 
near to the center of the territory covered as was possible. To 
each bureau were assigned from 30 to 50 stations and in ac- 
cordance with the average number of waybills received at all 
the stations assigned to a particular bureau the number of rate 
clerks required were authorized. The general average was 


practically on a basis of providing a rate clerk for each 300 
waybills handled daily. 


The 


forces were recruited from the 








At the close of each day waybills are entered on freight re- 
ceived report to which is attached the original waypbills. The 
report, with waybills, is sent to the designated zone waybill 
revision bureau where complete waybill revision is accom- 
plished. In no case are reports held at the bureau beyond the 
day on which they are received. Where errors are discovered a 
waybill correction is issued at the bureau to the station, the 
waybill and report corrected and w here the case warrants the 
information is telephoned to the de stination station. After the 
work at the bureau is completed the reports with waybills are 
mailed to the general office. 

A small force of rate clerks 15 
office for test checking the work of the bureaus and the 
larger stations where revision clerks are located. These test 
checks are made consistently and cover about two days actual 
work at each point each month. Where we are satisfied that 
the revision at the larger stations is efficiently done such reports 
are sent direct from the station to the general office, and are 
not again revised, except periodical test checks as previously 
explained. The results we have accomplished so far are very 
satisfactory and the schedules maintained for the forwarding 
of reports from stations to the bureaus have resulted in prac- 
tically all freight bills being corrected before payment. 

There were many difficulties that we encountered in con- 
nection with the plan, particularly the problem of locating 
space for the housing of these bureaus at advantageous points, 
the difficulty in building up tariff files, etc. However, these 
are details which can be worked out by the freight auditor, 
who must receive the proper support from the heads of the 
operating and traffic departments. 


maintained in the general 
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general office, where a number of rate positions were abolished, 
irom stations and former waybill revision bureaus, which were 
‘ocated at junction points under the jurisdiction of this depart- 
ment. To cover the entire system ten of these bureaus were 
stablished, each bureau being in charge of a chief clerk re- 
porting to the auditor of freight accounts and all such em- 
ployees being carried on accounting department payrolls. 
Our station accounting is on a daily basis. At the larger 
tations, where revising clerks are employed, the waybills are 
revised ‘and freight bills prepared on corrected figures and are 
included on reports to the general office. At some of the 
naller stations we attempt to educate agents to maintain an 
ndex of rates applicable on traffic received regularly. There- 
ore, it will be noted that an attempt is made to revise all way- 
lls before the freight bills are presented to patrons. The 
ceiving station is held responsible for any errors in extension. 





Mr. Malcom’s remarks follow in part: 


Unquestionably, the task with which the traffic people have 
been confronted during the past eight years has been a tre- 
mendous one. Country wide rate advances and decreases dur- 
ing the following period of federal control completely changed 
the rate structures of the country and destroyed practically all 
existing divisional relationships. A tremendous task was thus 
thrown upon the forces charged with the construction of 
divisional agreements, and this has been, and is being made 
more difficult through the rapid extension of through rates— 
usually under I. C. C. orders—the extension of transit 
privileges of all kinds, and various other causes. 

My thought is that it should be practicable to do three things: 


1. Formulate intra-territorially, and as far as possible inter-territorially, 
one or more general bases for use in connection with rates for routes for 
which agreed divisions have not been furnished. 
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2 Provide machinery arbitration, in order that divisional agree- 


ments may be expedited. 

3. Endeavor by organized effort to bring about simplification of exist- 
ing bases where such bases require the use of expensive methods, such as 
specifics or percentages by classes. 

No one, of course, would advocate simplification of divisions 
at the expense of revenue, but the fact remains that for the 
traffic handled under joint through rates the carriers are en- 
titled to collect no more the through freight charges repre- 
sented by such rates. It, therefore, follows that every dollar 
unnecessarily expended to accomplish the division of a given 
amount of revenue is finally reflected in the amount entered 
against those all important words “Net Income” at the bottom 
of the income account. 

In his address to the convention in 1922, J. J. Ekin, then 
president of the association, after giving some surprising 
figures with respect to the percentage of corrections on junc- 
tion transfers at one important junction, suggested that: 

A plan of arbitration be put into effect for settling disputes relating to 
divisions of joint through rates similar to that now in effect for settling 
disputes between carriers relating to apportionment of loss and damage 
and overcharge claims 

Since that time the situation at junction points has greatlv 
improved—due principally to the extension of through billing 
during the past three years—but disputes in great number and 
variety still exist. 

No better plan having been found, what reason can there be 
for not giving the arbitration method a trial? We have 
throughout the country tariff bureaus, publishing agents and 
traffic committees of all kinds, with qualified personnel drawn 
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from railroad sources but divorced from direct connecti 
with any particular road. 

It would seem to me that a small committee of this cha 
acter in each rate territory, clothed with authority to sett). 
divisional disputes, and possibly with authority to appro, 
recommendations for simplification intra-territorially, would 
solve the division question intra-territorially, and that by « 
operation with each other, many of our inter-territorial prob- 
lems could be disposed of. 

In my opinion, there should be organized cooperation between 
those whose duty it is to furnish the division bases and thos: 
whose duty it is to apply them. I have in mind the old so- 
called “Midgely” percentage book, now known as W. T. L. 15 
For thirty years or more this issue carried a line of two-figure 
percentages applying between Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, etc., 
on the one hand and territory on and west of the Missouri 
river on the other hand. 

Some two years ago, following a division case before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, an agreement or compromise 
was reached by the carriers under which the proportion accruing 
to lines east of the Missouri river was to be increased fourteen 
per cent. This was supplemented by an agreement to the 
effect that the usual rule for disposition of fractions would be 
followed when revising the percentages. The usual rule for 
disposing of fractions carries to the third point, and instead of 
two-figure per cents, which answered all purposes for thirty 
years or more, we now have three-figure per cents, and probably 
will have for years to come. 


Committee on Overcharge Rules 


In presenting the report of the committee on R. A. O. 
A. Overcharge and Agency relief Claim Rules, Chairman 
Fox (auditor freight overcharge claims, C. & N. W.) 
said in part: 

By way of explanation I will speak of subject 39 [Over- 
charge Rule pamphlet]. In a preparation of these, of course, 
after being adopted and printed in our records they become 
recommendatory only, and with the thought in mind that the 
people who are preparing arbitration and appeal cases will 
follows the standard formulated, with this in mind that after 
one man presents his arbitration case and he states the facts 
and goes on and relates the different subjects, that the next 
man preparing his arbitration case can simply mention that 
he subscribes to the findng in a prior case. 

[Mr. Fox referred to determining the weights on coal and 
explained that the position of the accounting officers was 
being governed by instructions of their traffic officers. | 

One other subject number 13—interline settlement of claims 
and distribution statements: The position of the committee was 
this, that the rule in its present condition provides that to send 
a notice would prevent the running of the statute of limitations. 
We had before us in our records a decision by the arbitrators 
in case 444. We had a somewhat similar replying decision 
from the appeal arbitrators in another case, and subsequent to 
this time and after our last meeting in Detroit Mr. Hoover of 
the Southern Railway applied to the appeal committee for an 
interpretation of this rule and the appeal committee, they being 
the supreme law governing the committee’s rules, decided that 
the rule as at present constructed did not provide for the 
sending of the notice and thereby stopped the statute of limita- 
tions. Necessarily this rule will be carried over and come be- 
fore the committee next year. 

On the subject of overcharges and undercharges, R. T. 
Sinclair (auditor overcharge claims, A. C. L.) said in 


part: 

Overcharges and undercharges are more annoying to the 
public than loss and damage, and yet our loss and damage de- 
partment have for several years carried on a campaign of 
prevention which has been wonderfully successful. They have 
even gone us one better. They have a regular force, I believe, 
of three men who devote their entire time to it. The pre- 
vention of loss and damage is altogether a matter of education, 
of propaganda. 

The two principal things that the committee recommended 
were fixing individual responsibility for every claim and a 
campaign of education, that is a campaign to educate rate clerks 
and billing clerks. Every time we pay a claim we make an 
abstract of it. We make a voucher form in triplicate, and as 
we make up our request on the voucher clerk, we make a copy 
which gives billing reference, the charges as collected and as 
they should have been collected; and the relief authority from 
the road we are protecting and the agency or line responsible. 

At the end of the month these abstracts of cases are as- 


sembled and run out in station order and attached to a state- 
ment that goes out from our office each month, showing the 
number of claims charged to the different stations, with a copy 
of those abstracts to cover each of those claims. These state- 
ments go to every agent on the system, to the district super- 
intendents and to the general superintendent. In that way the 
agent has an opportunity to overcome an error in the future 
on a similar movement. We find a great many times that 
errors are due to agent’s failure to have proper tariffs. In 
such cases the agent writes us and explains that he could not 
have prevented that particular claim on account of lack of tariff. 
We immediately take that up with the traffic department. 
Every month we receive hundreds of letters from our agents 
explaining why they made errors giving rise to these claims. 
There has been a great decrease in the number of claims as 
compared with the number of shipments we have handled. 

Moreover we conduct on our line what we call rate classes; 
they are under the direction of the principal agents; they call 
these classes together at central points two or three or four 
times a year, depending on business and local conditions. 

Our traffic people always have present an expert rate man 
and questions that have been troubling the agents in that par- 
ticular territory as to the rates are brought up and discussed. 
If it is impossible to find the answer at the meeting, the matter 
is whipped in shape and sent to the traffic department for an 
answer, which is sent out to that rate class. 

We have found these methods useful; in telling you about our 
plan, we are not asking you to adopt our system. We only 
hope that every road in the United States will undertake to 
carry out the committee’s recommendations, which are: To 
work out some plan of fixing individual responsibility for 
every claim you pay and bring the error to the attention of the 
party responsible for it; and, second, to undertake in some way 
to train your rate clerks and your billing clerks to bring to 
their attention many things that they are now overlooking. 


Other Business 


Other reports were adopted by the convention without 
extended discussion or important change. 

An amendment to the constitution was adopted calling 
for the formation of a separate committee of the associa- 
tion to concern itself particularly with the accounting 
problems peculiar to Class II carriers. 

Officers elected were as follows: President, H. W. 
Johnson, comptroller, C. B. & Q.; first vice-president, 
T. O. Edwards, general auditor, S. P.; second vice-presi- 
dent, W. E. Eppler, comptroller, D. & H.; secretary, 
E. R. Woodson (re-elected) ; members of executive com- 
mittee (two-year term), J. J. Ekin, comptroller, B. & O.. 
H. S. Palmer, comptroller, N. Y., N. H. & H., and 
W. C. Wishart, comptroller, N. Y. C. 











Power for Electric Traction 


Representatives of railroads, public utilities, telephone companies 
and electrical manufacturers discuss power question 


r a regional meeting of the American Institute 
A of Electrical Engineers, on Thursday, May 10, 

various aspects of the power question were 
discussed by representatives of railroads, public utili- 
ties, manufacturers of power equipment and a tele- 
phone company. The chairman of the meeting was 
Sidney Withington, electrical engineer of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. The first two papers pre- 
sented were “Interconnection of Power and Railway 
Traction Systems, by Means of Frequency Changers,” 
by Ludwik Encke, assistant engineer, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and “Application of Large Fre- 
quency Converters to Power Systems” by E. J. Burn- 
ham, central station engineering department, General 
Electric Company. 

Both of these papers dealt with various means of in- 
terconnecting two power systems, particular attention 
being given to adjustable ratio frequency changers. 
Machines of this type are used by the New Haven to 
connect its power system with those of the United Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company and the Connecticut Light 
& Power Company. The machines permit a transfer 
of power in either direction without regard to minor 
differences in frequency and can be built of such a size 
as to provide only for the desirable interchange of 
power; they do not need to be large enough to tie the 
two power systems together. 

Of particular interest to railroad men was a paper on 
the “Electrification on the Illinois Central Railroad” 
by R. F. Shuchardt, electrical Engineer, Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago, IIl., and W. M. Vandersluis, 
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electrical engineer, Illinois Central. A part of the in- 
formation in this paper has been published in previous 
issues of the Railway Age and the following paragraphs 
include an abstract which concerns chiefly power supply. 
The curves shown, brought up to September, 1927, 
were published in the December 17, 1927, issue of the 
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Railway Age. Significant changes have occurred since 
that time. 


Illinois Central Power Supply 


_ The location of the Illinois Central tracks along the 
lake shore is not due to the railroad’s wishes. It had 
no choice in the matter. When the city had grown 
large enough and wealthy enough to want the lake front 
for parks and boulevards, the railroad was in the way 
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of these improvements, and it was necessary for some 
kind of an agreement to be reached between the city 
and the railroad, involving the surrender of the com- 
pany’s riparian rights and an adjustment of other prop- 
erty in such a way that both the city and the railroad 
would benefit. For some years there was considerable 
agitation, also, in favor of the electrification of Illinois 
Central trains in order to eliminate the smoke which 
it was claimed detracted from the beauties of the lake 
front. 

An agreement was eventually reached between 
the city and the railroad by which all the desires of 
the city with regard to the improvements, particularly 
electrification, would be realized by stages, and by which 
the railroad, in turn, would receive certain benefits 
such as the acquisition of certain property rights and 
relief from the expense of protecting the lake front 
against erosion. This agreement is embodied in the 
so-called “Lake Front Ordinance.” 

Because of the diversity of ownership and of ad- 
ministrative powers of the various interests involved, 
it was necessary to make the agreement include the 
South Park Commissioners and also the Michigan 
Central Railroad. In addition, permission of the 
Secretary of War had to be obtained for certain of the 
lake front changes. 

Under the ordinance the railroad was obligated to 
electrify its complete suburban service by February 21, 
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1927. The electrification of the freight service north 
of Roosevelt Road must be completed by 1930, and 
south of Roosevelt Road by 1935. The electrification 
of the through passenger service must be accomplished 
by 1940, provided agreement is reached between the 
Illinois Central and its tenant railroads with respect to 
electrification. 

The Illinois Central placed its suburban service in 
complete electric operation in July 1926, a full six 
months before the limit specified by the Lake Front 
Ordinance. In addition to the electrification, the 
railroad made many improvements, a large number of 
which were not required by the ordinance. These in- 
cluded extensive track changes, grade separations, yard 
construction and other works. 

The suburban service to be electrified was the most 
important means of rapid transportation serving the 
densely populated Hyde Park, Woodlawn, and South 
Shore districts, as well as the more outlying districts 
and suburbs directly south of the city. Because of its 
fast and frequent trains, it was considered the best 
transportation in the city, notwithstanding the fact 
that its coaches were old, small, and of wooden con- 
struction, and its locomotives equally small and old. 

The suburban system comprises 37.8 route miles, 
including 30 mi. on the main line and 8.8 mi. on two 
branches. There were three classes of trains; namely, 
local, express, and special. As many as six parallel 
tracks were necessary in the heavy traffic districts. 
In the year 1922, when definite plans for the electrifi- 
cation were begun, 21,500,000 revenue passengers were 
carried by these steam trains. 


Studies of Power Supply 


Among the major studies that occupied the railroad’s 
engineers was naturally that of the most satisfactory 
power supply, all things considered. Extensive and 
careful estimates were made to determine what the 
power costs would be if the railroad owned and op- 
erated its entire power system. These estimates were 
then compared with the proposals of the power com- 
pany. In the decision, of course, these cost figures were 
fully considered, but the operating advantages of ob- 
taining energy from a large centralized power system, 
and of having the power company perform the opera- 
tions to provide the energy in the form needed for 
transportation service also carried weight. As a result 
of these studies, which were carried on over many 
months, the railroad concluded to purchase all of its 
electric energy from the power company. 


Fundamentals of Power Contract 


The contract which was entered into in 1924, and 
under which operations commenced in May 1926, calls 
for the delivery of energy from the substations of 
the power company. This is at 1500 volts, direct cur- 
rent, on the feeders of the railroad company for trac- 
tion and 2300 volts, alternating current, for signaling. 
Three-phase energy at 4000 volts is also provided for 
the railroad’s light and power requirements in its sta- 
tions and shops. The present supply is taken from 
seven substations, five of which are within the city and 
two beyond the city limits. From the two outside sub- 
stations the power company supplies the energy by ar- 
rangement with the Public Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois, which owns and operates these substations. 
This latter company, however, does not appear in 
the contract with the railroad company. The con- 
version equipment consists of synchronous converters 
and mercury arc rectifiers, which are described more 


fully below. 
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The charges for electricity follow the proved Hopkin 
son method with a “primary” in recognition of th 
power company’s investment and a step rate “second- 


ary” to cover the operating and service costs. In order 
that variations in coal cost may be taken into account, 


there is provision for a change in the secondary charges 


if the cost and heat content of the coal used falls out- 


side of certain limits. 

The primary charge is based on the maximum amount 
of electricity drawn under normal operating conditions. 
In order that the railroad company may have the ad- 
vantage of the power company’s large reservoir of 
power and without the payment of the regular primary 
charge for additions required in emergencies only, ab- 
normal demands due to such emergencies are excluded 
in determining the maximum demand for billing. The 
recognized emergencies are 

1. Abnormally heavy traffic resulting from failure 
of other transportation lines, unless continuing for 
more than ten consecutive days ; 

2. Traffic arising from extraordinary assemblages, 
such as fairs, race meets, ball games, conventions, and 
the like, unless continuing for more than ten consecutive 
days; 

3. Congestion of traffic arising from a railroad acci- 
dent, derangement of power supply, or other emergency 
conditions ; 

4. Other excessive traffic beyond that usually carried 
and caused by some unusual circumstance or condition; 

5. Hours during which the temperature is + 5 deg. 
fahr. or lower. (The suburban cars are all electrically 
heated. ) 

The limit to the amount of electricity which may be 
drawn under these emergencies is the capacity of the 
power company’s equipment which may be usable for 
the railroad company’s service during such emergencies. 
This is one of the features of the contract which makes 
the central station service of so much greater advantage 
to the railroad than would be that from its own separate 
plant. To insure a reasonable, continuing return on 
the investment made by the power company the railroad 
guarantees that the maximum demand that it will pay 
for in any month will not be less than 70 per cent of the 
highest demand established during the last preceding 
12 months. A minimum monthly load factor of 30 
per cent is also guaranteed. 

One of the railroad’s requirements which was finally 
accepted by the power company but with some mis- 
givings, relates to regulation of the feeder pressure. 
The high-speed suburban service with short intervals 
between trains requires a close adherence to running 
schedule and this, in turn, was felt to demand close 
voltage regulation. The permitted variation is from 
1400 to 1550 volts on the feeders at the point of de- 
livery at the railroad’s right-of-way, which is practically 
at the substation feeder bus. 

Provision is included for additional capacity in new 
or existing: substations, as the increase in load requires. 
Of course, the power company may install additional 
equipment in its substations for uses other than this 
electrified railroad, and also use its equipment to serve 
other electrifications later if found advantageous to do 
so. 

Substations and Their Equipment 

The energy supply for the initial electrification is 
obtained through seven substations located adjacent to, 
or very near, the railroad right-of-way. Five of these 
are within the city and are fed from the generating sta- 
tions at 12,000 volts, 60 cycles over the power com- 
pany’s cable system. The two substations in the sub- 
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urban region are fed from the 33,000-volt, 60-cycle 
overhead transmission system of the Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois. The line arrangement 
throughout is such as to provide reasonable reserve so 
as to insure a high order of reliability. 

The 1500 volts direct current for the traction service 
is derived in part through 3000-kw. synchronous con- 
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The relation of these values to mean monthly 
The fact that the cars 
are heated entirely by electricity makes the temperature 
an important influence. 

Because of the heavy load fluctuations imposed on 
the substation converting equipment and of the close 
regulation specified by the railroad there was doubt in 


tions. 
temperature can be observed. 








Table I—Major Substation Equipment 
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verter units and, in part, through mercury arc rectifiers. 

The major equipment installed in these substations 
is given in the table. 

Operating Experience 

This electrification has now been in operation for 
21 months. From every point of view the equipment 
has met all expectations, and the complete operation has 
apparently been successful. The first electric time 
table was put into effect on August 28, 1926, with a 
total of 396 revenue trains. Today, 497 trains are 
being operated on a normal week day. There are 72 
additional electric trains run by the Chicago South 
Shore and South Bend Railroad, which uses the Illinois 
Central electrified tracks between 116th Street and 
Randolph Street, making a total of 569 electric trains 
on every week day. The public has shown its apprecia- 
tion of the electrification by the increased traffic, even 
though the fares were raised 20 per cent a few months 
before electrification started. 

The increase in revenue passengers from January, 
1924, to February, 1928 is shown in one of the illustra- 
tions and the effect of the electrification is plainly seen. 
On this graph are also shown the car miles, the seat 
miles, and the number of daily trains. It may be 
noted that the car miles did not increase very much 
after electrification, this being due to the fact that the 
seating capacity of the new electric car is one-third 
greater than the average old steam suburban car and 
the standing capacity is increased still more. 

The operation has not been entirely free from 
troubles but that cannot be expected from an installa- 
tion of the magnitude of this electrification. However, 
they have not been of a major character and with one 
or two exceptions, have not interfered with the trans- 
portation service. 

The operation of this service depends on an adequate 
and reliable supply of energy. While the electric serv- 
ice agreement between the power company and the 
railroad calls for a practically continuous supply of 
energy, both companies must at all times cooperate very 
fully in order to maintain efficient service, on account 
of the electric switching operations involved and be- 
cause of common maintenance troubles inevitably aris- 
ing. Such cooperation has been complete in every way, 
and all routine and emergency arrangements for con- 
tinuity of service have been handled with efficiency and 
satisfaction. ~ The second group of curves show the 
magnitudes and variations of maximum power demand 
of this suburban service, the load factor, and the kw-hr. 

er car mile, all measured at the d-c. bus in the substa- 


some quarters that synchronous converters would give 
satisfactory service and motor generators were sug-_ 
gested. Fortunately these doubts have proved ground- 
less, the performance of the converters having come 
fully up to requirements. 

The rectifiers also, in general, have performed well,— 
particularly those of foreign manufacture. In the 
others, some improvements are still desirable and it is 
hoped that our American manufacturers will not permit 
themselves to be outdone for long. Because of the 
higher efficiency of rectifiers, they are naturally kept 
on the service for the long hour load. The close regu- 
lation is performed by the synchronous converters. As 
already stated, the exacting regulation specified has 
been met satisfactorily. 

That very important link, without which the major 
equipment would not perform so satisfactorily,— 
namely, the high-speed circuit breaker,—has done all 
that was expected of it. Both in correct selectiveness 
and in effective current interruption its behavior has 
been excellent. The duty on these devices is at times 
heavy. They have effectively limited to a negligible 
degree the damage resulting from accidental short cir- 
cuits in overhead wires or rolling stock. 


Power Data 


The maximum demand of the electrified road on the 
power system has thus far been approximately 24,000 
kw. The total 1927 energy use was slightly under 
59,000,000 kw-hr. The annual load factor was thus 
about 28 per cent. The monthly load factor varied 
from 32% per cent to over 39 per cent. 

At the time of the power companies’ maximum load 
this last winter, the railroad’s load was about 7 per cent 
lower than it was at the time of its maximum, which 
occurred a week earlier. It should be noted that this 
diversity existed even though the portion of the road 
thus far electrified—suburban service, only, in winter 
has a daily load characteristic which closely approxi- 
mates that of the power company. With the addition 
of the freight and of the through passenger service, 
this diversity should be much higher. 

The increased business that the railroad has enjoyed 
since electric operation was begun has shown the in- 
adequacy of the estimates originally made with refer- 
ence to probable power requirements when the other 
branches of its service are added. The revised esti- 
mates have not yet been completed. 

The power company has made some rough estimates 
with reference to electrification of the entire Chicago 
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railroad service. The combined railroad load is esti- 
mated to have an annual load factor of about 62 per 
cent. Further improvement may be possible by shifting 
freight time tables. From the power company’s point 
of view, this is a very desirable load. The railroads, on 
their part, receiving their supply from the large power 
pool, would enjoy, among other things, the advantages 
of the high generating efficiency of the rapidly growing 
system, the comparatively large reserve, and the absence 
of heavy capital requirements for power purposes. 

The estimated maximum demand for 1928 for all the 
railroads in the Chicago region, were they electrified, 
is on the order of 125,000 kw. This is but a little over 
8 per cent of the interconnected generating capacity 
of the region; actually less than the single item of 
reserve normally carried by the power companies. 
Two points are brought out by these figures; (a) that 
the investment necessary to provide the power require- 
ments of electrified railroad business is not a burden- 
some item in the power company’s budget, and (b) 
that the particular form of energy required by the rail- 
road will not have any appreciable influence on thé 
general engineering plan of the power company. 

While these conclusions are based on the conditions 
existing in the Chicago region, they will probably be 
found to apply with at least equal force elsewhere. 
The ever enlarging area being covered by substantial 
power systems with their far flung transmissions is 
constantly increasing the ease of obtaining a suitable 
supply of energy for railroad electrifications, as the rail- 
roads find, with the progress of tin.:, that economic or 
other conditions make electrification desirable. Power 
systems will serve the railroads most effectively when 
there is a willingness to serve in the manner demanded 
so that the railroads in turn can produce their service 
as best suits the requirements of good transportation. 

Two papers on the subject of mercury arc rectifiers 
were also presented. These were “Mercury Arc Rec- 
tifier Substations” by George E. Wood, supervisor of 
power stations, The Connecticut Company, New Haven, 
Conn., and “Effect of Street Railway Mercury Arc 
Rectifiers on Communication Circuits” by Charles J. 
Daly, transmission and protection engineer, Southern 
New England Telenhone Company. These papers in- 
dicate that the mercury arc rectifier is now a reliable 
and efficient means of converting alternating current 
power to direct current power. The rectifiers installed 
without filtering apparatus caused some trouble with 
neighboring telephone circuits due to inductive inter- 
ference but in the cases cited, this trouble was removed 
without great difficulty. 











On the Norfolk & Western Between Kenova and 
Williamson, W. Va. 
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Coolidge “Holes Through” 


Cascade Pioneer Tunnel] 


T four o’clock on the afternoon of May 1, Presi- 
A dent Coolidge at the White House in Wash- 

ington, D. C., pressed the telegraph key which 
set off the final blast in the pioneer bore of the Great 
Northern tunnel through the Cascade mountains be- 
tween Berne, Wash., and Scenic. About 7 ft. of rock 
barrier remained between the two headings at the time 
of the final blast. Cross cuts have been made from the 
pioneer tunnel to the center heading and work is being 
prosecuted on the enlargement at several places so that 
the work on the main tunnel is far along and will prob- 
ably be completed this Fall. 

A preliminary check of the engineering work made at 
the time of the final blast showed that the difference 
in distance, between the calculations and the preliminary 
check, was less than 1 ft., that the difference in align- 
ment was 6 in. and that the difference in elevation was 
3 in. Four hundred pounds of dynamite, about 50 per 
cent of which was low freezing gelatine, were used for 
the blast. On the occasion of setting off the final blast 
President Coolidge issued the following statement : 

“Shortening and speeding up of the processes of com- 
munication have marked the progress of civilization 
from the earliest times. It is because I believe each 
advance of this kind is of real significance that I am 
glad to take part in the construction of the Cascade 
tunnel by setting off the blast which on May 1 will re- 
move the barrier between its pioneer headings. This 
artery of transportation, the longest tunnel in the west- 
ern hemisphere, is of importance not alone to the state 
of Washington and the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany but to industry and agriculture generally and in- 
directly to each and every one of us. My congratulations 
go to those who have made it possible.” 

A banquet was held at the west end tunnel construc- 
tion headquarters on the evening of May 1 and at that 
time Ralph Budd, president of the Great Northern, 
sent a message to the men in attendance in which he 
said in part: 

“The meetings of the pioneer headings at the Cascade 
tunnel is cause for congratulations from several points 
of view. The progress is more rapid than ever was 
made before on any similar undertaking. I therefore 
congratulate you who are carrying on this great work 
upon your having broken several world’s records in tun- 
nel construction and shall make bold to predict that the 
records made here will stand unbroken for many years. 

“The new tunnel, together with the other imorove- 
ments being made between Wenatchee and Everett, will 
substantially better the Great Northern which already 
possesses such outstanding physical advantages. 
Thirty-five miles of winding mountain line, with curva- 
ture enough to make 12 complete circles will disap- 
pear forever from railway operation. Twenty miles 
of nearly straight line crossing the Cascade mountains 
on easier grades at 500 ft. lower altitude will take its 
place. The line for 75 miles between Wenatchee, 
Wash., and Skykomish will be operated electrically. 
Lessening of distance, curvature, grades and summit 
elevations serves to bring important parts of the coun- 
try closer together, and to promote the growth and pros- 
perity of the nation. : 

“T consider this tunnel the most important single im- 
provement ever made to the existing lines of the Great 
Northern system. I look forward confidently to the 
completion on time of the project so well begun.” 
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Railway Fuel Problems Discussed 
at Chicago Convention 





Opening session notable for able addresses—Reports on 
steam turbine and Diesel locomotives 


national Railway Fuel Association was held May 

8 to 11, inclusive, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
about 500 members and guests being present at the 
opening session. The meeting was called to order by 
President J. E. Davenport, division superintendent of 
the New York Central, who outlined the growth of the 
association from an initial membership of 35 in 1908 to 
a total of 1,350 active and associate members in 1928. 
Mr. Davenport called attention to recent creditable rec- 
ords in fuel economy, which would have been largely 
impossible without the active co-operation and efforts of 
members of the International Railway Fuel Association, 
and said that the Executive Committee expects the 
membership to exert still further efforts in this direc- 
tion, thus justifying the support and encouragement 
which they have received from their respective railway 
managements. 

Following the President’s address, T. W. Evans, vice- 
president of the Indiana Harbor Belt, was introduced, 
an abstract of his remarks appearing below. Samuel 
Wyer, consulting mining engineer, also made an ad- 
dress in which he explained the economics underlying 
the present coal situation. He said that a permanent 
fact-finding agency should be established, preferably 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Commerce, 
to compile and distribute accurate information to the 
general public, thus bringing about an enlightened public 
opinion, without which the present difficulties of the 
coal industry can never be solved. 

On the afternoon of the opening day, three important 
reports were presented, that on steam turbine locomo- 
tives being the first of its kind to be offered by an as- 
sociation of American railway men. The report on 
stationary power plants was the most complete and in- 
structive report on this subject ever attempted, at least 
relating to railway plants. The report on Diesel loco- 
motives contained a number of new features and a large 
amount of useful information on this important sub- 
ject. 


r | \ HE twentieth annual convention of the Inter- 


Economical Fuel Use 


By T. W. Evans 
Vice-President, Indiana Harbor Belt, Chicago. 


During 1927, the Class 1 railways used 107,000,000 
tons of fuel in locomotive road freight and passenger 
service (fuel oil reduced to tonnage basis) ; in work 
train service, 3,000,000 tons; in yard switching service, 
22,000,000 tons ; for stationary power plants, 17,000,000 
tons; or a total of approximately 150,000,000 tons, at a 
cost of about $600,000,000. This indicates the field for 
fuel economy efforts in which much has been accom- 
plished but much remains to be done. 

If fuel had been used only as efficiently in 1927 as 
in 1920, the cost of fuel used in road freight service 
rs year would have been about $71,000,000 greater 
that it was. 
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If fuel had been used only as efficiently in passenger 
service in 1927 as it was in 1920 the fuel used in that 
service last year would have cost about $17,000,000 
more than it did. 

Therefore, the increase in efficiency in the use of 
fuel between 1920 and 1927 resulted in a saving of 
about $88,000,000. The total saving in the cost of fuel 
during the seven years ending with 1927, owing to 
increases in efficiency of its use in road service, was 
approximately $360,000,000. 

The saving shown would be substantially larger if it 
were possible to add estimates of the results of in- 
creased efficiency in the utilization of fuel in yard serv- 
ice and power plants. 

The measures of the increase in efficiency with which 
fuel has been used are the reductions that have occurred 
in moving 1,000 gross tons one mile in freight service 
and in moving each passenger train car one mile in 
passenger service. To the results secured, the operating 
officers and employees of the railways, who have in- 
creased train loads and speeded up the movement of 
trains ; and, especially, the members of the International 
Railway Fuel Association who have devoted themselves 
intensively to the subject of fuel economy, have all con- 
tributed. 

While other associations and groups of railway men 
have materially assisted in constructive work that has 
resulted in increased car mileage and increased gross 
ton miles per quantity of fuel consumed, there is no 
doubt that credit belongs to this association for initiat- 
ing the movement which has reached such large pro- 
portions. 

From your experience, you know how the reductions 
in the fuel bills of the past have been brought about, 
but how may they be continued in the future? I think 
we are agreed that hearty co-operation of all branches 
of railway activity is necessary. While we know there 
is great appreciation of what has been accomplished, 
we feel you men know there is still room for im- 
provement in fuel consumption, notwithstanding the 
very gratifying results obtained thus far. 

We think it important to stress the psychological 
effect upon the individual of establishing units that will 
result in measuring his performance. If it is hoped 
properly to impress the individual employee with the 
work we undertake, it is important that we avoid waste 
in other ways. He knows that by his own efforts he 
can save only a comparatively small amount in fuel or 
other costs and he will naturally be disposed to relax 
his efforts if he observes large wastes due to other 
causes, such as failure to properly maintain the locomo- 
tive, unsatisfactory conditions at coaling plants, delays 
to engines because of trains not being ready at the 
time called for, trains being permitted to stand outside 
of yards, etc. 

Optimism Prevails 


We are optimistic about the future. Railway freight 
business will continue to grow, although its growth will 
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depend to a considerable extent upon the efforts rail- 
way managements make to develop new sources of 
business and to devise and carry out methods that will 
enable them to meet the competition of other transpor- 
tation agencies. 

The efficiency of operation will continue to increase 
and what has been accomplished along these lines within 
recent years is a token of what can be accomplished in 
the future by the investment of capital in needed im- 
provements ; by continuance of the efforts of the railway 
equipment and supply manufacturers to furnish better 
equipment and improved devices of all kinds; by the 
exercise of the initiative, intelligence and energy of rail- 
way officers and by the co-operation of all classes of 
railway employees. 

The accomplishments in improved utilization of fuel 
and thereby reduced total cost to the railways affords 
one of the best illustrations available of the methods 
that should be used to increase operating efficiency and 
economy in general and of the results that can be ob- 
tained by the use of such methods. 

There will, in my opinion, be no sufficient reason for 
being apprehensive regarding the future of the rail- 
ways so long as there is such cooperation between the 
railway equipment and supply manufacturing industry, 
railway managements and railway employees in im- 
proving plants and operation as there has been during 
the eight years that have elapsed since the railways were 
returned to private operation. 


Report on Steam Turbine Locomotives 

| The committee traced the development of the steam 
turbine locomotive from the first one designed in 1907, 
by Professor Belluzzo of Milan, Italy, to recent Euro- 
pean developments, including the Maffei-Benson turbo- 
condensing locomotive, generating steam at a critical 
pressure of 3,200 lb. and developing 2,000 normal rated 
hp; the Krupp 2,000-hp. turbo-condensing locomotive 
with a water-tube, marine-type boiler, utilizing a steam 
pressure of 850 Ib; the Henschel turbo-tender driven 
by exhaust steam from either a piston or a turbine loco- 
motive and the Ljungstrom type locomotive, which has 
been in regular service on the Swedish state railways 
since March, 1927.—Editor. ] 

Other projected designs, exhibited recently by repre- 
sentatives of the Ljungstrom Company for condensing 
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Heat Balance Diagram for a Standard Steam Locomotive 


turbo-locomotives show horsepowers ranging from 
4,000 to 8,000 with tractive forces from 78,000 to 191,- 
000 Ib. The 8,000 hp. locomotive weighs 830,000 Ib., 
including the rear unit, and has ten driving wheels on 
each unit. A comparison is made with the “Virginian” 
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Mallet, which weighs with tender 898,000 Ib. and | 
velops 176,600 Ib. tractive force. Steam pressures 
both locomotives are taken as 215 Ib. per sq. in. 

Some claims made for these locomotives over existing 
types are: more gross ton miles per hour owing to in- 
creased capacity and 25 per cent greater starting power 
with the same adhesion weight. The torque is consider 
ably increased at lower speeds, thus greater hauling ca- 
pacity at the same maximum output. Greater utiliza- 
tion results in fewer locomotives needed. Non-stop 
runs of 500 to 700 miles are possible. 

Full credit should be given the European railways 
and particularly to the Swedish and German engineers 
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for their fearless and progressive attitude toward im- 
provement of the steam locomotive. 

They have been the pioneer designers of the steam 
turbine locomotives and have contributed a mass of 
valuable information relative to the design and opera- 
tion of this type of motive power. 

After carefully checking the progress made in Eu- 
rope, we believe that this type of locomotive deserves 
serious consideration. A locomotive of this type should 
have many advantages over the present type. We be- 
lieve that the best method of bringing the turbine loco- 
motive to the attention of this association is to make 
definite recommendations covering a specific design. 

|The committee here described the important details 
of a proposed design of 2,500-hp. steam turbo-electric 
locomotive, suitable for either heavy passenger or fast 
freight service, and having a starting tractive effort of 
100,000 Ib. and a maximum speed of 65 m.p.h— 
Editor. } 

Advantages of Turbo-Electric Locomotive 


The turbo-electric locomotive has a high tractive 
force at low speeds which gives it a distinct advantage 
over the standard steam locomotive. In other words, 
the turbo-electric locomotive is able to produce a greater 
tractive force than the standard locomotive, at any speed, 
due to its being able to work its power plant at practi- 
cally full capacity under all conditions. It can, there- 
fore, handle greater tonnage under any and all condi- 
tions. This makes the turbo-electric locomotive practi- 
cally on a par with the electric locomotive, within the 
limits of its power plant capacity. 

The electric locomotive, however, can operate only 
over tracks which have been electrified at a cost of 
several thousand dollars per mile, not including the cost 
of power stations and substations. 
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The steam turbo-electric locomotive can operate 
where any standard steam locomotive can be used and 
can also be designed to operate over electrified zones 
and operate its motors with electric current received 
from an overhead wire or a third rail used by the elec- 
tric locomotive. 

The turbo-electric locomotive should have many ad- 
vantages over the standard steam locomotive, particu- 
larly so when equipped with pulverized coal burning 
apparatus which should make operation practically as 
flexible as when oil is used for fuel. The stand-by 
losses, with powdered coal for fuel, should be very low 
and the time required for cleaning ash pans reduced to 
a minimum. The operation should also be practically 
smokeless. 

The use of boiler feed water, evaporated and puri- 
fied on the locomotive, should reduce the cost of water 
to a minimum. It should also reduce the labor and 
maintenance cost for the locomotive boiler and keep it 
clean and efficient at all times, and practically elimi- 
nate the necessity for boiler washing. 

During the last few years, there have been many 
articles in the technical press, covering the steam tur- 
bine locomotive. A list of these articles has been made 
a part of this report. 


Bibliography of Articles in American and European Tech- 
nical Journals Covering the Design and Development 
of the Steam Turbine Locomotive 


The first steam turbine locomotive. 
Railway Mechanical Engineer, February, 1922. 
Details of Ljungstrom turbine locomotive. 
Railway Mechanical Engineer, November, 1922. 
The Ramsey condensing turbo-electric locomotive, 
Railway Review, May 13, 1922. 
The Ramsay condensing turbo- electric locomotive. 
The Locomotive (London), April 15, 1922. 
The Ljungstrom turbine driven locomotive. 
Engineering (London), July 21, 1922, Aug. 4, 11 and 18, 1922. 
A year of innovations in locomotive design. 
Railway Mechanical Engineer, Jan. 6, 1923. 
Geared turbine condensing locomotive. 
Railway Age, Jan. 6, 1923. 
Locomotive with condensing turbines. 
Glasers Annalen (Berlin), March 1, 1923. 
Ramsay turbo electric condensing locomotive. 
Railway Gazette (London), Sept. 21, 1923. 
Ramsay turbo electric condensing locomotive. 
Railway & Locomotive Engineering, December, 1923. 
The steam turbine as a locomotive drive. 
ner yen ey Bauzeitung (Zurich), December 8, 1923. 
The Zoelly turbine driven locomotive. 
Mechanical Engineering, November, 1924. 
Paris-Orleans condensing locomotive. 
Railway Mechanical Engineer, April, 1924. 
Development of the Ljungstrom locomotive. 
Railway Age, March 29, 1924. 
A new geared turbine condensing locomotive. 
Railway Engineer (London), June, 1924. 
A new turbo locomotive for the German State Railways. 
Railway Gazette (London), Oct. 17, 1924. 
Condensing steam turbine locomotive. 
Kruppsche Monatshefte, Nov., 1924. 
Geared turbine condensing locomotives. 
Railway Age, July 19, 1924. 
The first German turbo locomotive. 
Engineering Progress (Berlin), September, 1924. 
The Ramsay turbo-electric condensing locomotive. 
Railway Engineer (London), January, 1924, 
Turbine locomotives for British Railways. 
Railway Gazette (London), Dec. 12, 1924. 
Turbine locomotives. 
Industrial Revue (Paris), August, 1924. 
Zoelly turbine locomotives. 
Engineer (London), Nov. 7, 1924. 
Ramsay turbo electric locomotive. 
Railway Mechanical Engineer, January, 1925. 
A new turbo locomotive for the German State Railways. 
Railway Engineer (London), January, 1925. 
A turbine locomotive for British Railways. 
Railway Engineer (London), January, 1925. 
Steam turbine locomotives. 
Railway Engineer (London), December, ee 
e turbine locomotive of the firm ¢ J. A. Maff 
Abstract from Journal of V. D. (Berlin), No. 47—1926. 
ndensing steam turbine AS BY 
Abstract from “‘Eisenbahnwesen” V. D. I. (Berlin), Lorenz, 1926. 
The development of the turbo condensing locomotive. 
Railway Engineer (London), July, 1926. 
1 the enlargement of useful pressure drops with steam locomotives. 
; Glasers Annalen, July 1, 1927 (Berlin). 
The new development of the steam locomotive. 
Journal of the Engineer and Architects Society, Feb. 1, 1927 (Berlin). 
Recent European motive power developments. 
Journal Western Society of Engineers, March 21, 1927. 
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Turbine locomotives for the German State Railways, 

Railway Mechanical Engineer, Feb., 1927. 

Railway .4ge, Jan. 22, 1927. 
Maffei turbo locomotive for the German State Railways, 

Mechanical Engineering, April, 1927. 
High Pressure steam locomotives. 

Railway Mechanical Engineer, October, 1927. 
The future of the steam locomotive. 

Journal of Austrian Engineers & Architects Society, Aug. 5, 1927. 

The report of the committee was signed by L. P. 
Michael (C. & N. W.), chairman; G. S. Goodwin 
(CR... & P.), CHB, (CM. St. P. & P), 
W. O. Moody (I. C.), H. Gardner (Steamotor Com- 
pany), G. H. Roosevelt (General Electric Company), 
C. D. Perkins (Modine Manufacturing Company), W 
M. Sheehan (Commonwealth Steel Company), V. G. 
Leach (Peabody Coal Company), and J. Crites (Ray- 


mond Bros. Impact Pulv. Co.) 


Diesel Locomotives 


The Committee on Diesel Locomotives presented a 
very complete report of the developments in the Diesel 
locomotive field during the past year. The report covers 
the developments in both this country and in Europe and 
gives considerable construction and test data on the more 
important locomotives. The last part of the report is 
devoted to a partial bibliography of articles on Diesel 
locomotives that have been published in the technical 
press. This literature indicates a trend toward direct 
drive and the design of composite locomotives; that is, 
Diesel-steam engines. 


The Kitson-Still Locomotive 


The Kitson-Still locomotive is a step in this direction. 
It is a combination of an oil engine with a steam engine, 
the steam being generated in a separate boiler by the 
waste heat of the oil engine, and being expanded in the 
oil engine cylinder on the opposite side of the piston. The 
boiler is placed in communication with the water jackets 
of the engine cylinder, and thus both the cylinder jacket 
heat and the exhaust gas heat are utilized for steam gen- 
eration. This engine in addition to its low fuel consump- 
tion, offers a good combination for train starting, the 
steam being an ideal fluid for this purpose. If the engine 
has not been run before starting it becomes necessary to 
heat the boiler with a specially provided oil burner in 
order to generate steam for starting. However, in so 
doing, the cylinders are warmed up, ignition is facilitated 
and starting on oil is rendered more easy. The presence 
of a boiler on an oil engine locomotive should prove to 
be of great value as it offers a large amount of stored and 
available energy, especially with the oil burner in opera- 
tion which can be utilized on heavy grades and in emer- 
gency, even though at a sacrifice of fuel economy. Fur- 
thermore, steam from the boiler can be utilized to heat 
passenger trains. 

The Kitson oil engine is of the four-cycle type and has 
eight horizontal cylinders driving a four-crank shaft 
placed underneath the boiler and geared to a jack shaft. 
The boiler is of the locomotive type with a modified fire- 
box. The outside cylinder ends are those of the oil en- 
gine, the inside ends being those of the steam engine. 
The cylinders are 13% in. in diameter by 15 in. stroke. 
At 450 r. p. m., which corresponds to a locomotive speed 
of 45 m. p. h., the crank shaft horsepower is about 880 
b. hp. on internal combustion sides, and about 1000 b. hp. 
on both the combustion and steam sides. Rail tractive 
force at this speed is 7000 lb. Starting takes place 
through the action of steam on the inside surface of all 
eight pistons. The starting tractive force is 24,500 Ib. 
at a boiler pressure of 200 lb. The estimated weight of 
the locomotive is 156,800 Ib., which is 157 Ib. per b. hp. at 
maximum speed, or almost the same as in ordinary steam 
locomotives. The wheel arrangement is 2-6-2; the 
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weight on drivers is 114,240 lb., the adhesion factor 
being 4.5. 


Future Production of Diesel Oil 
For Locomotives and Rail Cars 


The Committee reported that there is no justifiable ap- 
prehension as to the future adequate supply of crude oils 
from which suitable fuel oil for Diesel engines can be 
derived. One of the principal safeguards against cur- 
tailment of Diesel oil is provided by the economy in fuel 
consumption of the Diesel engine. Furthermore, it was 
felt by the Committee that the price of Diesel oil will not 
go above the level where Diesel engines can not favorably 
compare with steam engines. 


Comparison of Diesel and Steam 
Locomotive Operations 


A questionnaire was sent to fourteen railroads and 
other companies operating Diesel locomotives, requesting 
comparative data on Diesel and steam locomotive opera- 
tion. Seven companies returned the questionnaire with 
the information requested. The data furnished has been 
compiled and the results inserted in the report in tabular 
form. 

The data submitted by the seven companies show that 
the number of days that the units were in service ranged 
from 178 to 661, with the average hours per day ranging 
from 6 to 24. The table gives comparative cost figures 
for Diesel and steam operation covering fuel, lubrication 
and other supplies. 

The savings in operating expenses of the Diesel over 
that of the steam locomotives ranges from 7.33 per cent 
to 55.7 per cent. The column headed saving with inter- 
est and depreciation included is subdivided into five 
columns headed, total investment, interest on investment, 
depreciation on investment, total expenses (including in- 
terest and depreciation) and savings effected. From the 
figures given under these headings it may be noted the 
cost of steam locomotives used in figuring interest on 
investment and depreciation is, in many cases, prices paid 
20 years ago and if figured at current prices, they would 
be considerably higher. There also may be noted a wide 
variation in the rates of depreciation used by the differ- 
ent railroads for both classes of power. 


Comparison Between Russian Diesel 
Gear and Electric Locumotives 


The Diesel locomotive with gear transmission and 
magnetic clutches, built in Germany for the Russian 
State Railways, was placed in service in March, 1927, 
and since then has been moving freight between Moscow 
and Kursk, a distance of 331 miles. 

The comparison of the two Diesel locomotives shows 
that locomotive No. 2 (electric transmission) made a 
total of 3,306 thousand gross ton-miles and consumed 
43,150 Ib. of oil, or 13.05 Ib. of oil per 1,000 gross ton- 
miles; locomotive No. 3 (magnetic gear transmission ) 
made, with trains of approximately the same tonnage and 
speed, over the same distance and under approximately 
the same weather condition, 3,455,000 gross ton-miles 
and consumed 40,780 Ib. of oil, or an average of 11.81 
lb. of oil per 1,000 gross ton-miles. This represents a 
saving of 9.5 per cent in favor of the Diesel locomotive 
with gear transmission, and is in conformity with figures 
for efficiency obtained from stationary tests with the 
same locomotives. 

Oil burning steam locomotives in Russia consume with 
similar trains about 80 Ib. of oil per 1,000 gross ton- 
miles, or from six to seven times as much as the Diesel 
engine locomotives. 

The report was signed by Clarence Roberts, chairman, 
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(Penn.), H. P. Allstrand, (C. & N. W.), L. G. Coleman, 
(Ingersoll-Rand Company), Harte Cook, (McIntosh, 
Seymour Company), J. E. Davenport, (N. Y. C.), A. I. 
Lipetz, (American Locomotive Works), J. K. McNeillie. 
(D. & H.), F. E. Russell, (S. P.), C. B. Smith, (B. & 
M.), Carl E. Uddenberg, (State Railways of Sweden), 


and W. H. Winterrowd, (Lima Locomotive Works). 
_ (Further proceedings of the convention will be published in next week's 
issue.—Ep1rTor. ] 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 
EVENUE freight car loading during the week 
ended April 28, amounting to 961,928 cars, was 
the largest for any week to date this year. The 
previous peak was 959,537 cars during the week ended 
March 3. The total for the week ended April 28 repre- 
sented a decline, however, of 59,648 cars as compared 
with loading in the corresponding week of last year and 
of 33,480 cars as compared with 1926. The decrease 
from last year’s total was caused principally by the 
slump in ore loading, which amounted to 14,060 cars, 
as compared with 49,104 cars a year ago. Loading of 
miscellaneous freight amounted to 384,646 cars, a de- 
crease of 11,079 cars as compared with the correspond- 
ing week of last year. Relatively small decreases were 
shown in other commodity classifications and grain and 
grain products and livestock recorded slight increases. 
Loadings in the Central Western and Southwestern dis- 
tricts were larger than a year ago. The summary, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended April 28, 1928 
1928 




















Districts 1927 1926 
vk oi ch cent ne rneeeean eee 231,878 238,631 245,271 
EE 0 c6c6bbenncseicsenseoas 197,473 207,070 206,153 
PE, oc bb canSeesucedanaans 52,597 63,208 51,322 
EST OPEC OC CTT oT eT 142,676 159,135 153,207 
IE ioc cc cccicesnesceses 123,370 149,922 124,691 
ee 0 ee ere 138,142 134,190 138,586 
IE, ok6 cba 6ntnec00esseee 75,792 69,420 76,178 
Total Western Districts .......... 337,304 353,532 339,455 
Tete BE TORE ccc cctccevsvecies 961,928 1,021,576 995,408 

Commodities a 
Grain and Grain Products........ 43,240 43,154 37,973 
FS ern eee 29,800 29,456 31,843 
DO <cgedakacteeeidcahseneeteaee 156,663 162,069 165,635 
EE Gcecnendsetnencsesntneaheve 10,504 11,161 12,113 
UO DUOEONE o cn cccccvassucsces 63,819 70,671 77,559 
Ce ccncdeeesaaescesstcneosaceone 14,060 49,104 20,811 
Motehendice L.C.L. 2... ccccccccce 259,196 260,236 262,904 
pe EER ETTCTEC LETT Te 384,646 395,725 386,570 
[  & SPeRerer re rerer ieee 961,928 1,021,576 995,408 
jy B  BPPerrrrr rrr 944,694 950,545 973,158 
EEE, OF cen evicescsasonessinnens 912,377 949,561 964,794 
BE. OF dsbiaceanvucoesiesenanend 919,296 953,907 929,343 
BE SR be wcesecececcescuaeess 948,427 986,462 928,303 

Cumulative total, 17 weeks..... 15,527,743 16,416,714 16,032,431 


The freight car surplus during the period ended April 
22 averaged 340,608 cars, as compared with 350,928 
cars on April 15. The total included 159,428 coal cars, 
132,049 box cars, 22,937 stock cars and 14,900 reirig- 
erator Cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended April 28 totalled 63,763 cars, an increase of 
1,568 cars over the previous week and an increase over 
the same week last year of 1,544 cars. 


Total Total (ars 

Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada Loaded Connections 
April 28, 1928.....cceccceceececes 63,763 41,9 
April 21, 1928. ...cccccccecccccees 62,195 41,2 
April 14, 1928....cccccccccccccece 58,976 38,28 
April 30, 1927.....ceececceeeevees 62,219 38,046 

Cumulative Totals for Canada D 

April 28, 1928.....-cecccccecccees 1,059,603 679,3 } 
April 30, 1937....cccccccccccccecs 1,025,770 667,850 
May 1, 98GB. ccccccccccccsccccre 934,987 636.>-6 
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Franklin Reversible 


Locomotive Booster 


HE Franklin Railway Supply Company, Inc., 17 
East Forty-second street, New York, has rede- 
signed the control system, clutch and gear ar- 
rangement, of its locomotive booster so that it can be 
operated both forward and reverse. This feature was 
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only changes made in the booster engine itself are an 
alteration in the clutch cylinder and the addition of 
another gear to the train. Instead of having a clutch 
cylinder which operates in one direction only, the re- 
versible booster is provided with one operating in both 
directions. In the forward motion, air is admitted to 
the underside of the piston in the clutch cylinder. This 
moves the idler gear rocker, which is pivoted on the 
crankshaft, in the same direction as the clutch cylinder, 
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Installation of Two Tender Boosters for Hump Yard Service 


added to meet the variety of operating conditions en- 
countered in switching and hump yard service, and also 
in road service where the additional power is needed 
not only in the forward direction but also when backing 
up. 
Pall but a few of the parts of the reversible booster 
are identical with those of the one-way booster. The 
control system is the same, except the reverse lever 
pilot valve, for which has been substituted an entirely 
new valve incorporating the reversing function. The 
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which meshes the top idler gear (1) with the axle gear. 
This drives the axle in the forward direction. 

To reverse the booster, air is admitted to the top of 
the clutch cylinder piston which moves the smaller and 
lower idler gear (2) into mesh with the axle gear which 
transmits the drive from the crankshaft to the large 
idler gear(1) thence to the small idler gear (2) and 
finally to the axle gear. The booster engine always re- 
volves in the same direction, the reversing being ac- 
complished entirely by the gear mechanism. 


Booster Throttle Valve 
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Installation of Two Reversible Tender Boosters 
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The application of torque through the crank shaft 
when the idler gear (1) is in mesh with the axle gear 
and the locomotive is moving in the forward direction, 
makes the idler gear self-energizing; the greater the 
torque, the greater is the tendency of this gear to stay 
in mesh. However, when the booster is shut off, the 
motion of the axle gear tends to throw the idler gear 
out of mesh and into a neutral position. When the 
booster is operating in the reverse direction, the re- 
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Booster 


sultant forces tend to keep the idler gear (2) in mesh 
with the axle gear without the application of external 
force, but when the booster is shut off; the direction of 
motion of the axle disengages the idler gear (2). 

There are no idlers in mesh with the axle gear when 
the booster is not in service. No special devices are re- 
quired to hold the idlers in mesh with the axle gear. 
When the booster is cut out at speed, the reversal of 
the torque disengages the gears. There is a definite, 
neutral position to which the mechanism returns after 
using either of the two idler gears. 

Suitable interlocking arrangements are provided 
which prevent any interference between the forward 








Franklin Reversible Booster 


and reverse gears. It is impossible for the engineman 
to engage the booster in reverse if the locomotive is 
moving forward, and vice versa. 

It was found from experience with the one-way 
booster that in certain conditions of hump and helper 
service, the use of two boosters on one locomotive 
would be profitable. The problem of coordinating two 
boosters with the main engine was worked out without 
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unduly complicating the control mechanism. A single 
control, actuated by the engineman, a diagram of \hich 
is shown in one of the drawings, enables him to use 
either or both boosters in either direction, yet the con- 
trol mechanism is so interlocked that the boosters can- 
not operate opposite to the direction of motion of the 
main engine. Either or both boosters can be idled. 


Air Brake Men Close 
Successful Meeting 


() N May 4 the Air Brake Association completed 


the work of its thirty-fifth annual convention, 

which was held at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich., and adjourned to meet next year at 
Chicago. The program, a partial report of which was 
published in the May 5 issue of the Railway Age, con- 
sisted of a total of 13 committee reports and papers, 
including such subjects as Triple Valve Union Gaskets 
—Rubber v. Leather; Main Reservoirs; Yard Air 
Plants; Maintenance of Steam Driven Air Compres- 
sors; What Is the Best Material for Air Brake and 
Air Signal Piping?; Welding Locomotive Air Piping 
by the Oxy-Acetylene Process Excluding Dirt and 
Moisture from Passenger Brake Cylinders; Recom- 
mended Practice, and Power Brakes for Automobiles. 
An abstract of the last named paper will appear in an 
early issue of the Motor Transport Section of the Rail- 
way Age. 

Although the attendance at the convention, about 650, 
did not approach the record attendance at the conven- 
tion held in Washington, D. C., in 1927, the exhibit of 
the Air Brake Appliance Association was one of the 
largest and most complete ever held in the history of 
the association, a total of 63 companies having products 
on display. 

Election of Officers 


According to the customary procedure, all of the 
officers were elected to the next higher position, H. L. 

Sandhas, general inspector, Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, being elected president for the ensuing year. 
J. E. Gardiner, general air brake inspector, Boston & 
Maine, was elected a new member of the Executive 
Committee. The newly elected officers are as follows: 
President, H. L. Sandhas (C.R.R. of N. J.) ; first vice- 
president, W. W. White (Michigan Central) ; second 
vice-president, W. H. Clegg (Canadian National) ; 
third vice-president, R. M. Long (P. & L. E.); secre- 
tary, T. L. Burton (N.Y.C.) ; treasurer, Otto Best (Na- 
than Mfg. Company). The members of the executive 
committee are W. F. Peck (B. & O.); C. H. Rawlings 
(D. & R.G.W.); E. Z. Mann (A.C.L.) ; E. Von Bergen 
(1.C.), and J. E. Gardiner (B. & M.). 


PortTABLE Arr Compressors.—The sixth edition of “100 and 1 
Ways to Save Money With Portable Compressors,” has just 
been published by the Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York, in- 
cluding 140 pages, with 300 illustrations attractively laid out 
in a two-color arrangement. In this book the company has 
embodied comparative cost data on its portable air compressors 
and air-operated tools, such as rock drills, paving breakers, 
clay diggers, backfill tampers, grinders, hoists, riveting ham- 
mers, chippers, metal drills, etc. The information has been put 
together for ready reference purposes in the cross-index form. 
In most cases figures are presented on a man-hour basis, so 
that they can be readily applied to local conditions anywhere, 
in order to show the possible savings from the use of portable 
compressors and pneumatic tools. 
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Security Owners Disturbed — 
Over Western Rate Situation 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

RESIDENT Milton W. Harrison, of the National 

Association of Owners of Railroad and Public 

Utility Securities, has transmitted a letter to the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission calling 
attention to the seriousness, from the security holders’ 
standpoint, of the rate situation among carriers in the 
Western territory, and urging the necessity of maintain- 
ing rates that will produce a fair return on the aggregate 
value of railroad property in Western territory. The 
letter in part follows: 

“We are thoroughly disturbed over the insistence of 
certain interests, in the face of the existing low rates in 
Western territory, for reductions in grain and livestock 
rates in that section under the Hoch-Smith resolution 
without compensating increases on other commodities. 
Such action would unjustly and illegally injure security 
holders of lines operating in that locality. 

“It is well known to the commission that the carriers 
in the Western district, particularly those in the North- 
western region, have for a number of years failed to earn 
a fair return on the aggregate value of their properties, 
computed on any reasonable basis; and in this respect 
their condition is not temporary but a persistent one. 
The commission is under an affirmative legal duty in com- 
pliance with Section 15a to correct promptly the situation 
which adversely affects the security holders and to initiate 
and establish rates which will permit the western carriers 
as a whole to earn a fair return. Under the Hoch-Smith 
resolution the commission is, beyond a doubt, also obliged 
to re-distribute the transportation burden among the 
commodities so that the products of agriculture, including 
livestock, will carry the lowest possible rates, giving due 
regard ‘to the maintenance of an adequate system of 
transportation’. 

“The association believes that the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion should be administered in such a manner as to give 
force and effect to it without impairing the obligations 
of Section 15a. The commission has correctly held that 
the resolution must be given a construction which would 
not repeal or invalidate Section 15a, and that the terms of 
the resolution must be harmonized with the provisions of 
that section. The requirements of Section 15a, there- 
fore, that the aggregate rates be sufficiently high to 
enable the carriers to earn the prescribed return, is not 
impaired by the terms of the resolution. Having in mind 
this construction, it inevitably follows that if the rates 
on agricultural products are to be lowered and the 
carriers can not stand net reductions in their revenues, 
there must be at the same time a readjustment in other 
rates so that increases will offset the required reductions 
and in the aggregate yield the fair return. 

“The carriers in the western group cannot stand net 
reductions, but in fact are entitled to substantial increases 
in the present rates. A net reduction in their already 
insufficient revenues will greatly impair the confidence 
of investors in these carriers. In consequence a condi- 
tion exists seriously threatening the future maintenance 
and development of railroad transportation in that sec- 
tion. These conditions should be remedied, not aggra- 
vated, and should be made such as to induce the further 
investments of large funds in railroads. 

“The association respectfully requests the commission 
to act promptly and in compliance with the Congressional 
mandate. The commission should and we have no doubt 
vill give effect to Section 15a by establishing rates which 
vill permit the carriers as a whole in Western territory to 
earn their prescribed return. Should a reduction in the 
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rates on agricultural products be ordered, the commission 
will we are confident, simultaneously through a man- 
datory order require rates on other classes of freight to 
be revised so as not only to offset the reduction with 
corresponding increases, but to furnish the additional 
revenue necessary to produce the return specified under 
Section 15a. 

“The holders of railroad securities look with confidence 
to the commission to carry out all provisions of law 
in order that capital may be encouraged in the future to 
invest in this section.” 


Barge Line Bill Revised 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

FAVORABLE report was ordered by the House 
A Committee on interstate and foreign commerce 

on May 4 on a revised form of the Denison bill 
to increase the facilities and extent of the activities of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, on which the com- 
mittee has held extensive hearings. Representative 
Denison reintroduced the bill as H.R. 13,512, with some 
changes the day before. It provides for an increase from 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000 in the capitalization of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation and an appropriation of 
$10,000,000 for the purchase of the stock by the gov- 
ernment. 

The bill declares it to be the policy of Congress to 
continue the transportation service of the corporation 
until (1) there shall have been completed in the rivers 
where the corporation operates, navigable channels, as 
authorized by Congress, adequate for reasonable, de- 
pendable and regular transportation service thereon; (2) 
terminal facilities shall have been provided on such 
rivers reasonably adequate for joint rail and water serv- 
ice; (3) there shall have been published and filed under 
the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, such joint tariffs with rail carriers as shall 
make generally available the privileges of joint rail and 
water transportation upon terms reasonably fair to both 
rail and water carriers; and (4) private persons, com- 
panies or corporations engage, or are ready and willing 
to engage, in common carrier service on such rivers. 

When the Secretary of War shall find that navigable 
channels and adequate terminals are substantially avail- 
able, and when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall report that joint tariffs have been filed, the Secre- 
tary of War would be authorized to lease for operation 
under private management, or to sell to private persons, 
companies or corporations, the transportation facilities 
belonging to the corporation. Provision is also made for 
application to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
certificates of public convenience and necessity to operate 
on the Mississippi or Warrior rivers or their tributaries 
and the commission is directed to require all common car- 
riers and their connections to join with a water carrier 
that has been given a certificate in through routes and 
joint rates, the differentials between the all-rail rates and 
the joint rates to be fixed by the commission. The com- 
mission would be directed to require the carriers to enter 
into negotiations for the purpose of establishing equitable 
divisions within 30 days and if they are unable to agree 
in 125 days to establish reasonable divisions. 

Representatives of the railways at the hearings ob- 
jected vigorously to the proposal that the commission 
should be directed to establish joint traffic arrangements 
and divisions without a hearing, and, as modified in the 
revised bill, provision is made for a hearing upon com- 
plaint as to the reasonableness of any through route, 
joint rate or division ordered by the commission and for 
such order after full hearing as the commission may find 
to be proper and in the public interest. 
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Alloy Steel Side Bearing 


FTER two years of extensive research, the W & 
B Company, 1300 East Ninety-second street, 
Chicago, has developed and recently placed on 
the market a new type of freight car side bearing made 
entirely of heat-treated alloy steel and designed for 
simplicity, maximum resistance to wear and more than 
sufficient strength to meet present day freight car load- 
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W & B Heat Treated Alloy Steel Side Bearing 


ings. The bearings are made to accommodate the stand- 
ard A. R. A. bolt spacing in truck bolsters and to be 
used interchangeably on either 50- or 70-ton cars. 

The new roller side bearing consists of but two parts, 
a roller and a housing, both made of electric alloy steel. 
Particular care is used in the manufacturing processes 
to eliminate defects when heat-treating heavy and thin 
sections in the housings. The rolls are made of electric 
alloy bar steel, cut to the proper length and also care- 
fully heat-treated to give maximum toughness and 
shock resistance. The bearing is automatically self- 
centering by means of slope surfaces cast in the base of 
the housing and thus eliminating the necessity for sepa- 
rate wear plates. The design of the housing permits of 
the rivets to be driven directly through the heavy base, 
thus giving an unusually strong construction. The 
housing is self-clearing, by means of recesses along the 
sides leading to openings in the ends. 

* * * 











One of the 40 Bridges on the New Swedish East Coast 
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Looking Backward 








Fifty Years Ago 


The question of appropriating $2,000,000 for the completion 
of the Cincinnati Southern [now part of the Southern] to 
Chattanooga, Tenn., was defeated when voted upon by the 
citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 6. It was only after 
considerable effort that the Ohio legislature was prevailed upon 
to allow the city to vote upon the question.—Railroad Gazette. 
May 10, 1878. 


Contracts aggregating $1,500,000 have been awarded by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe for earthwork, tunneling and 
track laying on the first 100 miles of its New Mexico exten- 
sion to be completed to Clifton, N. M., by February 1, 1879, 
This company is also actively pushing forward the construc- 
tion of the Canon City (Colo.)-San Juan line, the Denver & 
Rio Grande still being restrained from further work by an 
injunction.—Ratlway Age, May 9, 1878. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


John M. Davis has been appointed superintendent of the 
Eastern division of the Great Northern, with headquarters at 
West Superior, Wis—Ratlway and Engineering Review, 
May 9, 1903. 

A company in England is introducing a vacuum process for 
cleaning railway coaches. In operation it is used with a wide 
nozzle in the same manner as pneumatic pressure is used in 
this country—the difference lying in that the dust is drawn 
into the nozzle and through piping to be deposited in a re- 
ceptacle instead of being merely blown into the air.—Railway 
and Engineering Review. 


The chief engineer of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie has awarded the contract for the construction of 125 
miles of new line northward from Glenwood, Minn. It is 
understood that the line will be extended ultimately to the 
Canadian border, probably to a connection with the Canadian 
Pacific line from Winnipeg to Emerson, Man.—Railway and 
Engineering Review, May 9, 1903. 

The United States Supreme Court has made public a decision 
in which it holds that if a shipment from one point to another 
point in the same state passes through another, the shipment 
is interstate commerce, and not subject to the jurisdiction of a 
state railroad commission. The particular case involved was 
chat of a shipment of merchandise over the Kansas City South- 
ern from Ft. Smith, Ark., to Granniss, via Spiro, I. T., tne 


Arkansas Commission contending that intrastate rates were 


applicable—Ratlway Age, May 15, 1903. 


Ten Years Ago 


Charles Donnelly, assistant general counsel of the Northern 
Pacific, with headquarters at St. Paul, has been appointed gen- 
eral solicitor—Railway Review, May 11, 1918. 

Additional reductions in passenger train service on western 
railroads amounting to 11,728,218 train miles per year will 
become effective on June 1 in conformance with a report re- 
cently prepared by the passenger traffic committee of the west- 
ern region, P. S. Eustis, chairman.—Railway Age, May 10, 
1918. 

The Railroad Administration has announced the placing of 
orders for 1,025 locomotives to be built to its standard specili- 
cations at a cost of about $60,000,000. It is understood that 
orders for 175 additional locomotives will be placed in about 
60 days and that approximately 1,000 additional locomotives 
and about 100,000 additional cars are to be ordered within six 
months. The division of types is as follows: Mikado, 500; 
Mountain, 40; Pacific, 50; Santa Fe, 185; Six-wheel switching, 
50; Eight-wheel switching, 150; (2-6-6-2) Mallet, 30; (2-8-8-2) 
Mallet, 20.—Railway Age, May 10, 1918. 
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New Books 





Odds and Ends 





—- 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 

The Empire-Builder, by Oscar M. Sullivan. A _ biographical 
novel based on the life of James J. Hill and the construction 
of railroads through the northwest. 382 p. Pub. by Century 
Company, New York City. $2.50. 

Inland Waterways Corporation. Statement before House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on H.R. 
10710, by C. S. Duncan. “Position of the railroads” p. 25-32. 
32 p. Pub. by Association of Railway Executives, Washington, 
D.C. Apply. 

John Stevens: An American Record, by Archibald D. Turn- 
bull. The long-needed biography of a strenuous and original 
early American whose experiments with railways in the early 
19th Century caused his contemporaries to regard him as quite 


mad. Illustrated. 562 p. Pub. by Century Company, New 
York City. $5. 
The Railways in 1927, by R. Bell. Economic and other con- 


ditions in Great Britain and America as they affected railways 
in each. 19 p. Pub. by London & North Eastern Railway, 
London, Eng. Apply. ; 

Tokyo Railway Hospital 1928. Description, with illustrations 
and plans of the new hospital completed in February to replace 
the one destroyed by the earthquake-fire disaster in 1923. Costs 
of building and equipment and list of charges given. 4 p. 6 
plans. Pub. by Health and Welfare Section, Minister’s Secre- 
tariat, Department of Railways, Govt. of Japan, Tokyo. Appfly. 


Periodical Articles 


Hill Country, III, by Ramsay Benson. Continuation of an- 
other historical novel based on the life of James J. Hill in 
which the author has used an entirely different method of treat- 
ment than that in Mr. Sullivan’s listed above. Forum, May 
1928, p. 776-789, with comment, p. 795-796. 

Replaceable Engines. A description with an illustration of 
gasoline engines for trucks, buses, and railway locomotives 
that can be removed and replaced when necessary. Literary 
Digest, May 5, 1928, p. 25. 

Ship Swallows Whole Trains, by Ellsworth Bennett. The 
hinged-bowed train ferry Schwerin in service on the Baltic Sea 
between Germany and Denmark, which with its bows up looks 
startlingly like an oversize whale. Illustrated. Popular Science 
Monthly, June 1928, p. 31. 

The Tourist in Guatemala, by Alberto Ibarra M. Special 
train accommodations and prices, a railway map, and a relief 
map showing railway lines are among the features of this 
article. Pan American Union Bulletin, May 1928, p. 497-504. 

International Aspects of the European Coal Crisis, by Mack 
Eastman. The so-called “coal war” in Europe and its imme- 
diate and potential effects on the “warriors” and on coal pro- 
duction in North and South America and China. Journal of 
Political Economy, April, 1928, p. 229-239. 

The Meaning of Valuation, by Arthur T. Hadley. This 
paper “is essentially a study in the use of terms. What are 
we talking about when we speak of valuation?” p. 173. Sup- 
plement to the American Economic Review for March, 1928, 
Pp. 173-180. 

_An Index of the Installation of Machinery in the United 
States Since 1850, by Carroll R. Daugherty. Summarizes the 
results of a study carried on for the past three years into the 
amount of horsepower equipment installed from 1849-1923. 
Tal le II on p. 283 shows total horsepower equipment in each 
held of activity by decades, figures for steam railroads and 
ships being available from 1849, while electric railroads come 
in in 1889 and automobiles in 1899. The table on horsepower 
equipment per employee on p. 290 is another of particular 
terest. Harvard Business Review, April, 1928, p. 278-292. 


Mrs. C. H. Powell is the most recent addition to the ranks of 
tailway presidents of the gentler sex. She was elected president 
of the Texas, Panhandle & Gulf on March 29, succeeding her 
late husband. 


In these days it is the ambition of almost everyone, from the 
section man to the president, to be taken into the air by Col. 
Lindbergh. Charles E. Johnson, president of the Kansas City 
Southern, was fortunate enough to realize this ambition in 
Washington, D. C., a month or so ago. 


G. F. Egbers, master mechanic on the Northern Pacific at 
Livingston, Mont., is one of the best trap-shooters in the North- 
west. He is conceded to be the champion at 16 yards, is 
president of a gun club and a well-known figure at all shooting 
tournaments. His friends maintain that he is easily the 
champion clay-pigeon artist among railroaders. 


Little Giants 

John H. Handley, claims clerk of the Canadian National at 
Kingston, Ont., disputes the claim of Foreman Painter Strachan 
of the Southern Pacific to being the shortest man in railway 
service. “Why that guy is a giant compared to me,” he says. 
Strachan towers to 4 ft. 11 in., while Handley is 4 ft. 3 in., and 
weighs 95 Ib. He has been in the service of the Canadian 
National since July, 1912, and is a school trustee of Kingston. 

Pacific 2-3-1 

In connection with railway music, Arthur Honneger, composer 
of the symphonic movement: “Pacific 2-3-1,” has this to say: 

“I have always had a passionate liking for locomotives; for 
me they are living things and I love them as others love women 
or horses. 

“That which I have endeavored to portray in ‘Pacific’ is not 
any imitation of the noises of the locomotive, but the transla- 
tion into music of the visual impression made by, and physical 
sensation of it. It sets forth the objective contemplation; the 
quiet breathing of the machine in repose, its effort in starting, 
then the gradual increase of speed, leading from the lyric to 
the pathetic condition of a train of 300 tons hurling itself 
through the dead of night at a speed of 120 miles per hour. 

“As ‘subject’ I have chosen the type of locomotive, Pacific 
2-3-1, for heavy trains that are of great speed.” 


A Canine Railroader 


“Duke,” who is shown below flagging a train, has other rail- 
way accomplishments as well. According to his owner, H. L. 
Strong, station agent for the Ann Arbor at Azalia, Mich., 





“Duke” can also stamp tickets, pull the chain of the semaphore 
and act as a “red cap” for passengers. He is reported to know 
telegraphy too, and when “GN” is sent “Duke” leaps on a table 
and takes his master’s hat off the peg. 
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THE MEMBERSHIP of the Association of 
American Travel Bureaus which was 
founded in September, 1926, by 26 banks 
for the purpose of developing the idea of 
saving and traveling, now numbers 45 
banks 


THE New York Rartroap Crus will 
hold its next meeting on May 18 at the 
Engineering Societies Building, when a 
paper will be read on “Various Phases of 
Railroad Equipment” by C. W. Foss, of 
Adams & Peck. There will be a special 
feature of entertainment by the Adams 
Melody Boys 


Tue Ramway Cus or PrttspurcH 
will hold its next meeting on May 24 at 
Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., when a 
paper will be read on “Railroad Yard 
Operation” by H. R. Fertig, chief of yard 
and terminal operations, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific 


I. B. Ticreit, president of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern is conducting an essay 
contest among the employees of the rail- 
road and their families, on the subject, 
“What Would You Do If You Were 
President.” The prizes offered total $30 
of which $15 will be awarded the best 
paper, $10 the second and $5 the third. 


THE sNowstorM of April 27-28 in cen- 
tral and western Pennsylvahia was more 
disastrous to the telegraph and telephone 
wires of the Pennsylvania than any storm 
since 1902. Communication between Al- 
toona and Pittsburgh was not restored 
until 4 p.m. of the 29th. East of Altoona 
wire communications were carried on by 
round-about routes for several days. 


Tue INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION on May 5 announced a further post- 
ponement, to December 31, 1928, of the 
effective date of its order in the St. Louis 
& O'Fallon recapture valuation case. It 
is understood the postponement is to allow 
time for an appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States from the decision of 
the lower federal court, which declined to 
issue an injunction against the order. 


Division 6 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved, with certain 
exceptions, the installation of the auto- 
matic train-stop system of the General 
Railway Signal Company on the Balti- 
more division and a portion of the Balti- 
more Terminal division of the Baltimore 





& Ohio from Baltimore to Philadelphia, 
92.6 miles. The cost of the installation 
was reported as $206,347. 


THE CONFERENCE REPORT on the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill, which 
carries the appropriation of $7,654,745 for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, has 
been approved by both the Senate and the 
House. The bill has been long delayed by 
conferences over differences between the 
two houses of Congress on provisions of 
the bill other than those affecting the 
commission. 


THE SENATE committee on interstate 
commerce has ordered a favorable report 
on 5$.2309, introduced by Senator May- 
field, of Texas, to amend paragraph 22 
of section 1 of the interstate commerce 
act so as to provide that the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
respect of certificates of public conven- 
ience and necessity shall not extend to 
the construction of new lines or the ex- 
tension of existing lines wholly within 
one state, if the laws of such state re- 
quire that a certificate be obtained from 
the state for such construction or exten- 
$10n., 


Bronze Plaques 

The National Safety Council will award 
bronze plaques to the seven railroads 
which have made the best accident pre- 
vention records during 1927, at a dinner 
to be held in Chicago on May 21. The 
basis for the awards is the lowest total 
casualty rate per million man-hours, in 
each of seven groups of railways. It is 
the intention of the council to make simi- 
lar awards each year. The seven rail- 
roads to receive the awards for 1927 are, 
the Union Pacific System, the Union 
Pacific Railroad, the Oregon Short Line, 
the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern, the Duluth & Iron 
Range and the Baltimore, Chesapeake & 
Atlantic. 

The Pacific Railway Club 
Elects Officers 

The Pacific Railway Club has 
the following officers for the 
year: president, F. 


elected 
ensuing 
E. Yoakum, assistant 
superintendent, Southern Pacific; vice- 
presidents, J. B. Baker, agent, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; J. P. Quigley, su- 
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perintendent of transportation and tele- 
graph, Western Pacific; treasurer, R. G. 
Harmon, agent, Western Pacific; secre- 
tary, William S. Wollner, Northwestern 
Pacific. The governors of the club are: 
H. A. Mitchell, vice-president, the San 
Francisco-Sacramento; A. S. McKelligon, 
general storekeeper, Southern Pacific; J. 
A. Christie, superintendent, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, and D. A. Porter, di- 
vision engineer, Southern Pacific. 


Hearing On Firebox Doors 

Testimony of locomotive firemen and 
enginemen in support of the complaint 
filed by the two engine-service brother- 
hoods, asking the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to require the railroads to 
equip their locomotives with mechanically- 
operated firebox doors, was concluded at 
the hearing before Special Examiner 
Rogers of the commission at Washington 
on May 4 and testimony on behalf of the 
railroads in opposition was begun on Mon- 
day, May 7. 

J. M. Henry, assistant chief of motive 
power of the Pennsylvania, presented an 
exhibit compiled from the accident reports 
filed by the railroad with the commission 
from 1920 to 1927 comparing the number 
of accidents which occurred with the 
hand-operated firedoors and those with 
the mechanically operated doors. This 
showed that there were only 2 accidents 
due to any failure of the firedoor mecha- 
nism with the hand-operated doors and 
13 with the mechanically-operated doors; 
4 accidents due to careless or improper 
operation of firedoors with the hand- 
operated doors and 76 with the mechanic- 
ally-operated doors; and 97 instances of 
steam, hot water or fire leaking through 
the door opening with the hand doors as 
compared with 28 with the mechanical 
door. 


Emergency Wage Board Ap- 
pointed 


President Coolidge on May 4 announced 
the personnel of the emergency board 
created by proclamation of April 28 to 
investigate the wage dispute between the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient and its 
employees, under the provisions of the 
railway labor act, as follows: James R 
Garfield, Cleveland, Ohio; Carl Williams, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Justice Homer 
Bliss Dibell, St. Paul, Minn.; Arthur 
Thatcher, St. Louis, Mo., and Prof. Davis 
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R. Dewey, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. The 
proclamation was issued on April 28 to 
prevent a strike called for April 29 by the 
train service brotherhoods. The law pro- 
yides that the status quo shall be pre- 
served for the 30 days allowed the board 
to make its investigation, and 30 days 
more, but the President took several days 
to complete the appointment of the mem- 
bers ol the board. 


Flood-Control Bill Modified 


The Jones-Reid flood-control bill, as 
passed by the House and by the Senate, 
has been considerably modified, in an 
effort to meet objections to the bill made 
by President Coolidge, and the conference 
report was adopted by the House on May 
8 As amended it provides that “no 
liability of any kind shall attach to or 
rest upon the United States for any 
damage from or by floods or flood waters 
at any place”, with a proviso that if it is 
found that upon any stretch of the banks 
of the Mississippi it is impracticable to 
construct levees and lands are subject to 
overflow and damage which are not now 
overflowed or damaged, it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Engineers to institute proceed- 
ings to acquire either the absolute owner- 
ship of the lands so subjected to overflow 
or floodage rights over such lands. 

An amended section 4 of the bill pro- 
vides that the United States shall provide 
flowage rights for additional destructive 
flood waters that will pass by reason of 
diversions from the main channel of the 
Mississippi river, with a proviso that in all 
cases where the execution of the flood- 
control plan results in benefits to property 
such benefits shall be taken into considera- 
tion by way of reducing the amount of 
compensation to be paid. 

An original provision of the bill that 
“just compensation shall be paid by the 
United States for all property used, taken, 
damaged or destroyed in carrying out the 
flood-control plan provided for herein, 

. and also including all expenditures 
by persons, corporations and public service 
corporations made necessary to adjust or 
conform their property or to relocate same 
because of the spillways, flood ways or 
diversion channels,” has been stricken 
from the bill. Some such provision had 
been urged by a committee of railway 
engineers, who estimated the cost of 
changes in their property made necessary 


by the plan at $71,000,000. 


Northern Pacific Clerks and Sta- 
tion Men Granted Increased Pay 


The Northern Pacific concluded nego- 
tiations on May 1 with the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
under which about 3,000 employees will 
receive wage increases, retroactive to 
February 1, 1928, ranging from one to 
three cents an hour. 

\t the St. Paul (Minn.) and Seattle 
(\Wash.) general offices assistant chief 
clerks and other clerical supervisory 
forces and clerks with more than two 
years of cumulative experience, who have 
been receiving less than $4 a day, will re- 
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ceive an increase of two cents an hour. 
An additional increase of one-half cent 
an hour will be distributed among posi- 
tions in these classifications under an 
agreement to be effected with the brother- 
hood. 

In positions on the line, chief clerks 
and other clerical supervisory forces and 
clerks with two years experience who 
have been receiving more than $4 a day 
will receive an increase of three cents an 
hour; foremen and sub-foremen, receiv- 
ing and delivery clerks at freight stations, 
clerks in baggage rooms, baggage and 
parcel room employees, freight handlers 
and truckers and sealers, scalers, freight 
inspectors, loaders, locaters and coopers 
at freight stations will receive an in- 
crease of two cents an hour, and clerks at 
stations where no more than two clerks 
are employed and store department em- 
ployees receiving less than 48 cents an 
hour will be given an increase of one 
cent an hour. 


C. N. J. Passenger Head in 
Service 50 Years 


On the occasion of the completion of 
50 years of service with the Central of 
New Jersey, W. C. Hope, passenger 
trafic manager of that company, was 
tendered a testimonial dinner on May 1 
at New York by 100 officers of the C. 
N. J. and other railroads. Mr. Hope 
replied to the congratulatory address of 
his hosts by reminiscing on the early 
days of the Central. His grandfather 
and father were among the pioneer em- 
ployees of the road, he said. The Hope 
family, he said, has been represented in 
the transportation field in New Jersey 
for the last one hundred years. His 
father, he said, operated an express line 
from Elizabethtown to Sommerville in 
the ’40s. 

When he went to work for the Central 
as a clerk in the passenger de- 
partment, May 1, 1878, he recalled, he 
received a salary of $20. He became 
passenger traffic’ manager of the system 
on March 1, 1920. 

R. B. White, president of the Central, 
served as toastmaster. Among the speak- 
ers were W. G. Besler, chairman of the 
board; C. H. Stein, assistant to the 
president; J. W. Meredith, general su- 
perintendent; Arthur Hamilton, vice- 
president; C. E. Miller, general counsel; 
B. D. Branch, general passenger agent, 
and J. A. Taylor, comptroller, all of the 
Jersey Central; James Maybury, Jr.; 
chief engineer of the Public Utilities 
Commission of New Jersey; Colonel 
Walter V. Shipley, general passenger 
agent, Baltimore & Ohio, and E. D. Os- 
terhout, passenger traffic manager of 
the Reading. 

For the past 17 years, Mr. Hope has 
been secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Passenger Traffic Officers. 


Rock Island Opens Billings, Okla. 
to Ponca City Extension 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
formally opened its Billings, Okla. to 
Ponca City extension on April 18 when 
Princess Elaine White Eagle accompanied 
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Moon and 
Julia Waters, (all daughters of Ponca In- 
dian chiefs) drove a golden spike exem- 
plifying the completion of the line. A 
special train carrying the president of the 
railroad, several other officers and people 


by Princesses Cora Royal 


from Billings and intermediate points 





d/. A 








Indian Princesses Driving “Golden 
Spike” on Rock Island’s Billings- 
Ponca City Line 


was operated from Billings to Ponca City 
with the niece of the president of the 
Wentz Oil Company of Ponca as “acting 
engineman.” The mayor of Ponca City, 
who is a former clerk on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, also participated 
in the ceremonies. 


Western Railway Club Annual 
Meeting 

The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Western Railway Club at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, on May 7, was given over 
to a discussion of the place of aviation 
in the general transportation scheme. Ad- 
dresses were made by W. P. McCracken, 
Ir., assistant secretary for aeronautics, 
Department of Commerce, on “Aviation 
As a Transportation Agency,” by T. C. 
Powell, president of the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, on “Airplanes and Terminals” 
and by W. G. Black, mechanical assistant 
to the president of the Erie, president of 
the club. 

The officers who were elected for 1928- 
1929 are: A. W. Towsley, assistant to 
vice-president, Chicago, Rock Island & 
-acific, president; J. T. St. Clair, engineer 
car construction, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, first vice-president; R. W. An- 
derson, superintendent of motive power, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
second vice-president; J. W. Fogg, Mac- 
Lean-Fogg Lock Nut Company, treasurer ; 
W. J. Dickinson, Chicago, secretary. The 
members of the board of directors for the 
ensuing year are: Mr. Black; E. B. Hall, 
general superintendent of motive power 
and machinery, Chicago & North West: 
ern; C. M. House, superintendent of mo- 
tive power and equipment, Chicago & 
Alton; F. F. McCarthy, district superin- 
tendent of motive power, New York Cen- 
tral: H. P. Allstrand, assistant superin- 
tendent of motive power and machinery, 
Cc. & N. W.; L. A. Richardson, general 
superintendent of motive power, C., R. 
I. & P.; O. E. Ward, superintendent of 
motive power, Lines East, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy; L. R. Wink, assistant 
superintendent of car department, C. & 

(Continued on page 1122 
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News of the Week 
(Continued from page 1115) 


N. W.; A. E. Clift, senior vice-president, 
Illinois Central; J. T. Gillick, vice-presi- 
dent, C., M., St. P. & P.; William J. 
O’Brien, general manager, Chicago Junc- 
tion and Chicago River & Indiana; Carl 
Bucholtz, general manager, Erie. 


Transportation Report in New 
York Regional Plan 


4 detailed plan of railway, waterway 
and subway extensions for meeting pres- 
ent and future transportation needs of the 
New York metropolitan region has been 
submitted to the Regional Plan Committee 
of New York and Its Environs by Col. 
William J. Wilgus, consultant of the com- 
mittee on studies of transportation and 
port development. This report is incor- 
porated in volume 4 of the Regional Sur- 
entitled “Transit and Transporta- 

The plan submitted by Col. Wilgus 


vey, 
tion.” 
embraces: 

1. An outer belt railway and boulevard, 
so located as to by-pass centers of con- 
gestion, serve the purpose of an “open 
door” to the waterfront, afford access to 
industrial the outskirts and co- 
ordinate the unified railway terminals of 
the Port; 

2. Twin inter-connected inner belt rail- 
ways and bculevards, designed to bring 
all trunk line passenger service—both 
through and commuter—and also the main 
streams of highway travel, in direct touch 
with each and all of the principal centers 
of the region; 

3. A unified passenger rapid transit 
system, laid out with a view to promoting 
decentralization and use as far as possible 
of existing railroad rights-of-way, and 
financed on the basis of public ownership 
and private operation and an equitable dis- 
tribution of cost among the beneficiaries; 

4. An internal freight distribution sys- 
tem under unified control, predicated on 
the universal “store door” method of col- 
lection and delivery, the avoidance of the 
delays, expenses and hazards of water 
carriage, the minimized use of the surface 
of city streets, and the quickened release 
of the railroad car—all through the use 
of electrically operated trains of dis- 
tributive standard-gage small cars with 
demountable bodies, passing under the 
surface where desirable, between points 
of transfer on the outskirts and destina- 
tions throughout the Region; 

5. A system of internal waterways con- 
nected with all parts of the harbor, pro- 
tected where necessary from ocean 
storms, and operated in close harmony 
with rail and other carriers as regards 
transshipping facilities and joint rates; 

6. Recreational areas, conveniently 
served by rail and highway—where 
feasible by water carriers too—in order 
that such areas may be easily and cheaply 
reached by the populace of the region 
regardless of state lines; 

7. Industrial and port developments 
broadly laid out on modern lines among 
pleasing surroundings and served, with- 
out discrimination, by all carriers; channel 
depths in each locality to be ample for the 
purpose. 


sites on 
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Railway Earnings for March 


Class I railroads in March had a net 
railway operating income of $90,774,159, 
which, for that month, was at the annual 
rate of 4.66 per cent on the property in- 
vestment, according to reports of the car- 
riers compiled by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. In March, 1927, the net was 
$94,602,380, or 4.97 per cent. 

Operating revenues for March amounted 
to $505,184,897, compared with $531,615,- 
880 in March, 1927, or a decrease of 5 
per cent. Operating expenses totaled 
$373,304,702, a decrease of 5.7 per cent. 

Class I railroads in March paid $31,- 
373,359 in taxes, a decrease of $203,792 or 
six-tenths of one per cent as compared 
with the same month in 1927. This 
brought the total tax bill of the Class I 
railroads for the first three months in 
1928 to $88,863,780, a decrease of $1,469,- 
240 or 1.6 per cent. 

Twenty-nine Class I railroads operated 
at a loss in March, of which fifteen were 
in the Eastern district, one in the South- 
ern and thirteen in the Western. 

For the first three months in 1928 the 
net railway operating income amounted 
to $217,347,021, at the rate of 4.41 per 
cent. During the corresponding period 
of 1927 the net was $225,531,353, or 4.69 
per cent 

Operating revenues for the three 
months amounted to $1,419,203,158, a de- 
crease of 4.7 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses totaled $1,085,200,515, a decrease 
of 5.3 per cent. 

Net railway operating income by dis- 
tricts for the first three months, with the 


percentage of return based on property 
investment on an annual basis, was as 
follows: 
New England Region...... $ 8,506,450 5.89% 
Great Lakes Region....... 36,114,447 4.74% 
Central Eastern Region.... 42,946,224 4.55% 
Pocahontas Region ........ 15,135,582 6.53% 
Total Eastern District... 102,702,703 4.94% 
Total Southern District.. 33,409,974 4.09% 
Northwestern Region ...... 19,288,455 3.26% 
Centralwestern Region..... 41,775,194 4.43% 
Southwestern Region ...... 20,170,695 4.08% 
Total Western District... 81,234,344 4.01% 
UNITED STATES .... 217,347,021 4.41% 


The net railway operating income for 
the Class I railroads in the Eastern dis- 
trict during the first three months totaled 
$102,702,703, at the rate of 4.94 per cent, 
as compared with $115,756,181, or 5.69 
per cent, in 1927. Operating revenues 
totaled $695,121,078, a decrease of 7.7 per 
cent, while operating expenses totaled 
$538,598,425, a decrease of 7.5 per cent. 
For the month of March the net was 
$42,896,703. compared with $50,535,086 in 
March, 1927. 

In the Southern district for the three 
months the net was $33,409,974, or 4.09 
per cent, as compared with $35,925,630, 
or 4.52 per cent, in 1927. Operating reve- 
nues amounted to $198,273,702, a decrease 
of 5.5 per cent, while operating expenses 
totaled $149,918,516, a decrease of 5.3 per 
cent. For March the net amounted to 


$14,506,397, while in the same month in 
1927 it was $14,265,620. 

Class I railroads in the Western dis- 
trict for three months had a net of $81,- 
234,344, or 4.01 per cent, as compared 
with $73,849,542, or 3.73 per cent, in 1927. 
Operating revenues amounted to $525,- 
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808,378, a decrease of one-tenth of one 
per cent, while operating expenses totaled 
$396,683,574, a decrease of 2 per cent. 
For March, the net amounted to $33,371. 
059, as compared with $29,801,674 in 
March, 1927. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of March 
1928 


1927 
Total operating reve- 

DD. wusccaneone $ 505,184,897 $ 531,615,889 
Total operating ex- 

SE. ceninsecee 373,304,702 395,737,420 
SE. hed ceneeunwd 31,373,359 31,577,151 
Net railway operat- 

ing income..... 90,774,159 94,602,380 
Operating ratio—per 

ere 73.89 74.44 
Rate of return on 

property invest- 

TRONS occcccccess 4.66% 4.97% 


Three months ended March 3lst 
Total operating reve- 
nues 
Total 


iestuccenen $1,419,203,158 $1,488,765,314 
operating ex- 
1,085,200,515 


SORT. cacciccese 1,145.579,943 

EE sesenee ih 88,863,780 90,333,020 
Net railway operat- 

ing income....... 217,347,021 225,531,353 
Operating ratio—per 

OS sckesddicuscs 6.47 76.95 
Rate of return on 

property invest- 

SOME cccccccccce 4.41% 4.6 


Senate Asks Supreme Court to 
Hear Richberg 


The Senate took another excursion out 
of the field of legislation oin May 7 by 
adopting a_ resolution introduced by 
Senator Norris, of Nebraska, expressing 
its approval of the application of Donald 
R. Richberg, Counsel for the National 
Conference Committee on Valuation of 
American Railroads, for leave to partici- 


pate in the hearing in the Supreme 
court in the St. Louis & O'Fallon 
valuation case, on the appeal taken 
by the railroad from the decision 


of the federal court at St. Louis, which 
denied its application for an injunction. 
In the resolution as passed the Senate 
“most respectfully requests” the Supreme 
Court to permit Mr. Richberg to appear 
as amicus curiz in the case for the pur- 
pose of making oral argument and filing a 
brief. As originally introduced the 
request was that he be permitted to “inter- 
vene” in the case. The resolution states 
that the request is made by the Senate 
“without thereby expressing its approval 
or disapproval of the arguments of coun- 
sel and without thereby intimating any 
opinion regarding the issues in the case.” 
A long preamble said that Mr. Richberg 
was allowed to present a brief in the lower 
court but that the conference was not 
allowed to intervene as a party and must 
now make application to the Supreme 
Court for leave to be heard. It was 
stated in the debate that under the rules 
of the court he would not be permitted to 
be heard except with the consent of both 
of the parties and that Mr. Richberg had 
failed to get the consent of the railroads. 
Senator Norris is president of the Na- 
tional Conference Committee, which was 
organized by a number of members o! 
congress, governors, mayors, and represen- 
tatives of various organizations, inc!ud- 
ing the railway labor organizations. Mr. 
Richberg participated in the argument be- 
fore the commission in the O’Fallon case 
and the resolution states that he “was the 
only representative of a party to the 
proceedings who argued in favor of the 
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proposed report of the commission, while 
the official counsel for the commission 
made no argument for or against said 
rep: rt.” 

The resolution was adopted by a vote 
of 46 to 31, after about two hours of 
debate, in which several of the Senators 
took the position that it was an “imperti- 
nence” or an “impropriety” for the Senate 
to make such a recommendation to the 
Supreme Court. Senators Reed, of Penn- 
sylvania, Shortridge, of California, Brat- 
ton, of New Mexico, and Bruce, of Mary- 
land, particularly opposed the resolution. 
Several Senators said they had no doubt 
the court would allow Mr. Richberg’s ap- 
plication to be heard. Senator Bruce said 
that the resolution “is an attempt on the 
part of the Senate to influence the action 
of the Supreme Court in a manner that 
calls distinctly for disapproval” and that 
Mr. Richberg “should be allowed to rely 
upon the strength of his own application.” 

The appeal of the St. Louis & O'Fallon 
from the decision of the three-judge court 
at St. Louis has been filed in the Supreme 


Court. 


Air Brake Appliance Association 
Elects Officers 

The Air Brake Appliance Association 
elected the following officers at a meeting 
which was held during the thirty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the Air Brake Asso- 
ciation, Detroit, Mich., May 1 to 4, 1928, 
inclusive: President, Chas. R. Busch 
(Buffalo Brake Beam Company); first 
vice-president, Ralph F. Duysters (Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Company) ; 
second vice-president, Arthur Lewis 
(Barco Manufacturing Company), and 
secretary-treasurer, Fred Venton (Crane 
Company). The following were elected 
members of the Executive Committee: 
Fred Speer (Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing 
Company) ; R. H. Jenkins (Nathan Manu- 
facturing Company); H. A. Flynn (New 
York Air Brake Company); S. A. Witt 
(Detroit Lubricator Company); F. S. 
Wilcoxen (Edna Brass Company) ; Don- 
ald Charlton (Reading Iron Company) ; 
Arthur Lewis (Barco Manufacturing 
Company), and C. M. Hoffman (Dear- 
born Chemical Company). 

The following is a list of the companies 
who exhibited products and had repre- 
sentatives in attendance during the con- 
vention: 

American Hammered Piston Ring Company, 
Baltimore, Md. —Hammer machine for peening 
Piston rings; piston rings and casting sprew 


individual castings. Represented by A. W. Mor- 
ton and John A. Worthington. 


American Locomotive Company, New York.— 
ype G power reverse gear and literature. Rep- 


pm ted by W. J. Leisenring and M. D. Ray- 
or 


Ashton Valve Company, Cambridge, Mass.— 
Locomotive safety valves, steam and air brake 
ages, recording gages and back pressure gages. 
mt sented by H. O. Fettinger and Joseph F. 

"Barco Manufacturing Company, Chicago.— 
exile joints, lubricator plug valve and me- 
ag _ Steam heat car connections. Represented 
Mel \. S. Lewis, J. McLean and C. L. 

Brake Equipment & Supply Company, Chi- 
cag Standard air brake repair parts, angle 
' t cock and triple valve repairs, slide a 
n, ng plates, gages, etc. Represented by L. E. 
— an, J. R. McClintock, B. Pratt and J. F. 


B ffal o Brake Company, New York.—Safety 


os _beam support, absorption side bearing, 
sci -lOCKing brake shoe key, self-locking pins and 
sel king draft key locks. Represented by 


Chas. R. Busch and E. F. Gladwell. 
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Byers, A. M., Company, Pittsburgh, Pa— 
Genuine wrought iron pipe and literature. Rep- 
resented by J. H. Ainsworth, C. A. Croft, C. W. 
Damberg, E. B. Story and F. W. Stubbs. 

Chicago Railway Equipment Company, Chi- 
cago.—Third and fourth brake beam supports 
and safety guard, Economy brake beam safety 
guard and bottom rod guard. 

Corley-DeWolfe Company, Elizabeth, N. J.— 
Ground joint pipe unions. Represented by Ralph 
A. Corley. 

Crane Company, Chicago.—Locomotive valves, 
railroad unions and union fittings for air brake 
work and power plant specialties. Represented 
by John B. Jordan and Fred Venton. 

Davis Brake Beam Company, Johnstown, Pa. 
—Brake beams, journal box lids and literature. 
Represented by W. R, Kennedy. 

Dearborn Chemical Company, Chicago.—No- 
Ox-Id. Represented by J. A. Crenner, C. M. 
Hoffman, R. Q. Milnes and C. I. Laudenback. 

Detroit Lubricator Company, Detroit, Mich.— 
Model A force feed lubricator, flange oiler, Bulls- 
eye hydrostatic lubricator and transfer filler. 
Represented by W. B. Drake, C. E. Sperry and 
S. A. Witt. 

Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Company, Jersey City, 
N. J.—Lubricants, graphite, belt dressing and 
spring oil. Represented by J. S. Pendleton and 
J. M. Willitts. 

Edna Brass Manufacturing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.—Water column, water gages, boiler 
checks, air manifolds, oil burners, oil cups, air 
operated cylinder cocks and mechanical lubri- 
cators. Represented by Wm. Beck, E. O. Corey 
and F. S. Wilcoxen. 

Foster-Johnson Reamer Company, Elkhart, 
Ind.—Air brake reamers and honing machine. 
Represented by F, Enos, Louis Groess] and 
B. Whitmyer. 

Franklin Railway 
York.—Photographs and literature. 
by Paul Weiler. 

Garlock Packing Company, Palmyra, N. Y.— 
Air pump packing, throttle packing, cab valve 
packing, asbestos cups for various types of re- 
verse gears and reverse gear piston packing. 
Represented by L. P. Duggan. 

General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, 
N. Y.—Signal appliances and literature. Repre- 
sented by S. Mashier. 

George Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Automatic drain and relief valves and auto- 
matic drain valves for steam and air. Repre- 
sented by R. H. George. 

Gold Car Heating & Lighting Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Pressure reducing valve, start- 
ing valve, steam hose couplers, molded steam 
hose, end valves, vapor valve and automatic 
drain cock for air pumps. Represented by J. O 
Brumbaugh and A. . Stuver. 

Goodall Rubber Company, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Semi-metallic A. R. A. hose, squirt hose and lip 
gaskets. Represented by C. L. Butler and 
George W. O'Neill. 

Graham-White Sander Company, Roanoke, 
Va.—Sanders, sand spreaders and automatic 
sander for boosters and electric cars. Repre- 
sented by H. L. Burrhus, F. H. Smith and 
W. H. White. 

Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.—Air brake gaskets, air brake cups 
(leather, Flextite and Kendall) ; perfect air pumr 
strainer; brake pipe clamp; air hose couplings 
and post valves; emery brake cylinder lubricant ; 
air brake and signal hose, couplings, nipples and 
clamps; steam hose nipples and clamps; throttle 
rod stuffing box and emergency brake pipe 
coupling. Represented by Wm. E. Davis, Clark 
Diller, Jas. S. Hearons, Glenn R. Miller, D. P. 
Morgan and Fred Speer. 

Illinois Railway Equipment Company, Chicago. 
—Pipe clamps. brake hanger suspension, retain- 
ing valve anchor, positive brake pin lock and 
literature. Represented by V. H. Harbert and 
B. S. Rockwell. 

International Correspondence Schools (Railroad 
Department), Scranton, Pa.—Literature. Rep- 
resented by H. Harus, F. B. Petifras and 
Ed. M. Sawyer. 

International Train Pipe ‘Corporation.—Air, 
steam and signal connector, photographs and 
literature. 

Johns-Manville Corporation, New York.—Re- 
verse gear piston, truck rod and sleeve packing; 
booster ball joint packing; engineers’ insulating 
tape; feedwater heater packing; slip-type ex- 
pander rings; Mallet ball- and slip-joint pack- 
ing; throttled air pump packing and die-cut 
gaskets. Represented by W. R. Bush. J. D. 
Johnson, G. A. Nichol, T. O’Leary and P. E. 
Redding. 

Leslie Company, Lyndhurst, N. J.—Steam 
heat regulators, pump pe and strainers. 
Represented by Jos. Cizek and S. I. Leslie. 

Metallo Gasket Company, New Brunswick, 
N. J.—Cylinder, pipe and air compressor gaskets. 
Represented by Z, Schultes. 

Miner, W. H., Inc., Chicago.—Safety hand 
brakes. Represented by B. S. Johnson, A. 
Peterson, Robertson and A. P. Withall. 

Nathan Manufacturing Company, New York. 
—Mechanical lubricators. Represented by Otto 


Supply Company, New 
Represented 


Best, F. Eherdt, R. H. Jenkins, Frank Marsh, 
William Walsh and W. R. Welch. 
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National Malleable & Steel Castings Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio.—Freight car power hand 
brakes and literature. Represented by F. Emof- 
felt, Fred K. LeVake and David Robinson. 

National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Scale free process, welded and seamless pipe and 
literature. Represented by H. G. Breckenridge, 
P. J. Conrath, H. T. Miller and H. R. Reding- 
ton. 

New York Air Brake Company, New York.— 
Sectional U-12-B universal valve, Wabco gas- 
kets, centrifugal air pump strainer, A. R. A. 
standard hose couplings, A. R. A. retaining 
valve, angle cock and literature. Represented 
by G. A. Allen, J. D. Cartin, Chas. Campbell, 
H. A. Flynn, H. F. Halladay, G. Kleifges, L. 
W. Sawyer, Jas. Smith and E, Wentworth. 

New York & New Jersey Lubricant Company, 
New York.—Lubricant for car lighting equip- 
ment, brake cylinder and triple valve lubricants. 
Represented by Jos. H. Bennis and H. G. 
Brown. 

Oakite Products, Inc., New York.—Materials 
and methods for ‘cleaning air pumps and ma- 
chinery parts, etc., for cleaning locomotive 
frames and gears with steam, and paint stripping 
materials. Represented by J. A. Carter and 
H. L. Gray. 

Okadee Company, Chicago.—Railroad and 
mill supplies, automatic cylinder cock, front end 
hinge, blow-off cocks, drain valves, tender hose 
and couplers, Represented by G. P. ar Ww. 
H. Heckman, A. J. Hollingshead, a Lemley, 
Chas. R. Long, Jr., J. M. Monroe = M. H. 
Oakes. 

Oxweld Railroad Service Company, Chicago. 
—Welding and cutting equipment. Represented 

y M. A. Deaton and E. D. Drew. 

Pilot Packing Company, Inc., Chicago.—Pilot 
packing and literature. Represented by Joseph 
Sinkler. 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials, New York. 

-Pocket lists. Represented by Harold O. 
Brown. 

Pyle-National Company, Chicago.—Train con- 
trol turbo generator. Represented by Geo. E. 
Haas and Crawford P. McGinnis. 

Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa.—Ex- 
hibit showing manufacture of wrought iron pipe 
and special pipe adapted to railroad and air brake 
service, together with photographs showing auto- 
matic train installations on various roads, and 
literature giving technical data on pipe for rail- 
road _ service. Represented by J. K. Aimer, 
Donald Charlton, W. F. Hoff, C. T. Ressler 
and H. L. Shepard. 

Richmond Piston Ring Company, Richmond, 
Ind.—Ring board showing various sizes of rings 
used for repairs in locomotive appliances, also 
sample rings giving various steps or stages of 
manufacture. Represented by R. A. Booker and 
H. L. Burrhus. 

Robinson Connector Company, New York.— 
New Robinson automatic train pipe hose con- 
nector. Represented by aa Robinson. 

Sellers, Wm., & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Exhaust feedwater Siete injector with auto- 
matic exhaust regulating valve, duplex steam 
lever valve, retarding valve and ‘cab stand, com- 
plete equipment for locomotives, non-lifting in- 
jector with lever operating valve. Represented 
by John D. McClintock and P. E, Raymond. 

Sheldon Machine Company, Chicago.—Grinder 
for triple and distributing valves, holding fixture 
for triple and distributing valve, feed valve piston 
spreader and grinder, superheater grinder and 


frame jaw grinder. Represented by H. J. Duern- 
berger and E. D. Garfield. 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company.— 


Copies of Railway Age and Railway Mechanical 
Engineer. Represented by Ralph S. Duysters 
and Marion B. Richardson. 

Snap-On Wrench Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
—Crank, extension and socket wrenches, litera- 
ture. Represented by A. N. Crandali and C. H, 
Tennyson. 

Special Bolt Machinery Corporation, New 
York. Valve finishing machine. Represented by 
Walter H. Foster and H. L. Kenah. 

Union Draft Gear Company, -Chicago.—Card- 
well friction draft gear. Represented by L. T. 
Canfield, W. Eckels, C. J. Gorman and R. W. 
Schulze. 

Union Railway Equipment Company, Chicago. 
—High power hand brakes, stationary and drop 
types, non-club wheel and storm proof ratchec. 
Represented by George E. Coffey and James A. 
Galligan. 

Union Switch & Signal Company, Swissvale, 
Pa.—Cross sectioned brake valve for train-con- 
trol-equipped engines, combined timing and mag- 
net valve, five types of cab signals in operation, 
colored photographs of various installations and 
colored diagrammatics of the pneumatic system 
for train control. Represented by W. H. Horsch 
and K. E. Kellenberger. 


United States Graphite Company, Saginaw, 
Mich.—Brake cylinder lubricant, triple valve 
graphite and pipe joint compound. Represented 
by Walter R, Pflasterer. 

Vapor Car Heating Company, Inc., Chicago.— 
Train pipe valve, 2-in. flexible metal. joints, 2-in. 
coupler, pressure reducing valve and yard joints. 
Represented by Lewis B. Rhodes 
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Viloco Railway Equipment Company, Chi- 
cago.—Sander, vacuum bell ringer, floating jour- 
nal bearing, locomotive exhaust pipe and preu- 
matic whistle operator. Represented by G. P. 
Dirth, W. H. Heckman, A. G. Hollingshead, 
G. S. Lemley, Chas. R. Long, J. J. Melley, J. J. 
Monroe and M. H. Oakes. 

Walworth Company, New York.—Valves, fit- 


tings, pipe wrenches and literature. Represented 
by P. B. Miller, W. J. Moran and E. S. Raw- 
son, Jr. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Wil- 
merding, Pa.—H6 automatic and S6 independent 


brake valves with pedestal mounting, sectioned 
10-in. brake cylinder fitted with brake cylinder 
dirt protector; non rusting A. A. hose cou- 
plings; hose coupling gages; revised A. R. 


double-pressure ee i valve; improved 1%-in. 
angle cock with -bolt extension; improved 
oy - rings for air compressors, triple valves, 
etc.; improved air valves for air compressors; 


new centrifugal dirt collectors; improved hose 
clamps; packing cups and gaskets; centrifugal 
air cleaner for air compressors; new cylinder cap 
for universal valves; flange unions for detached 
brake cylinder and auxiliary reservoir; sectioned 
steel reservoir; pneuphonic horn, operated by air 
pressure, for train signalling, etc. Represented 
by F. W. Ainsworth, A. L. Berghane, H. H. 
Burns, L. M. Carlton, C. M. Clifford, R. I. 
Cunningham, W. E. Dean, C. C. Farmer, F. B. 
Farmer, J. S. Y. Fralich, HN. B. Gardner, i, & 
Holtom, John Hume, A. 'G. Huston, R. P. Ives, 
F. B. Johnson, R. J. Knapp, a "A. Maylock, 
1. C. McCune, R, E. Miller, T. G. Myles, T. W. 
Newburn, F. H. Parke, W. Me Sleet, H. J. 
Robinson, F. S. Thomas, T. H. Thomas, Vv. 
Villette, E. H. Weaver, R. K. Whittlesey and 
J. B. Wright. 


Exhibitors at June Conventions 


The following firms will have exhibits 
at Atlantic City next month, under the 
direction of the Railway Supply Manu- 
facturers’ Association, at the conventions 
of Division V—Mechanical, Division VI 
—Purchases and Stores, and the Motor 
Transport Division of the American Rail- 
way Association, and the summer meet- 
ing of the Association of Railway Elec- 
trical Engineers. The exhibits will be 
on the Million Dollar Pier and in a large 
new structure connected with it and ex- 
tending southward along the Boardwalk. 
Division V will meet June 20-27, Divi- 
sion VI June 20-22, the Motor Transport 
Division June 21-23, and the Association 
of Railway Electrical Engineers on 
June 21. 


Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Air Reduction Sales Co., New York. 

Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa. 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Arch Co., Inc., New York. 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., New 
York. 

American Brown Boveri Electric Corp., New 

ork, 

American Car & Foundry Co., New York. 

American Car & Foundry Motors Co., New 
York. 

American Locomotive Co., New York. 

American Optical Co., New York. 

American Steel Foundries, Chicago. 

American Throttle Co., Inc., New York. 

Ames Shovel & Tool Co., Boston, Mass. 

Anchor Packing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Arlac Dry Stencil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ashton Valve Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Associated Publishing Co., Inc., Los Ange- 
les, Cal. : 

Association of Manufacturers of Chilled Car 
Wheels, Chicago. 

Atkins, E. C., & Co., Endignepeie, Ind. 

Automatic Transportation Co., Inc., Buffalo. 

B. & S. Manufacturing Corp... Hoboken, N. J. 

Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland, O. 

Baldwin & Conrad, Eldon, Iowa. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Barco Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

Basford, G. M., Co., New York, 

Bassick Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bettendorf Co., Bettendorf, Iowa. 

Bicknell-Thomas Co., Greenfield, Mass. 

Bird-Archer Co., New York. 

es & Decker Manufacturing Co., Towson, 
Bosch, Robert, Magneto Co., Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Bowser, S. F., & Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Bradford Corp. New York. 

Bragg-Kliesrath Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. 


ton, 
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Brewster, Morris B., Inc., Chicago. 

Brill, The J. G., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown-Lipe Gear Co., Syracuse, “, Be 
Brubaker, W. L., & Brothers Co., New York. 
Buckeye Portable Tool Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Buckeye Steel Castings c. Columbus, Ohio. 


Buffalo Brake Beam Co., New York. 

Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Burden Iron Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Byers, A. M., Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Camden Forge Co., Camden, N. J. 

Camel Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Carbo-Oxygen Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Celotex Co., Chicago. 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., Massillon, Ohio. 

Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Central Valve Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

Chase, L. C., & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Chaton Fibre Co., Boston, Mass. 

Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing Co., Chicago. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York. 

Chicago Railway Equipment Co., Chicago. 

Chisholm-Moore Manufacturing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Clark Car Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clark Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clark Tructractor Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
eae Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland, 

io. 

Cleveland Tanning Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Coffin, The J. S., Jr., Co.. Jersey City, N. J. 

Commonwealth Steel Co., Granite City, Il 

Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co., New York. 

Copecticated Car-Heating Co., Inc., Albany, 


‘Consolidated Connector Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Consolidated Expanded Metal Cos., Wheeling, 


Va. 
Consolidated Machine Tool Corp. of America, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Corley-DeWolfe Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Cowdrey Brake Tester Organization, Inc., 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Crane Co., Chicago, Iil. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co., Boston, 
ass. 

Crowe Manufacturing Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Curtin-Howe Corp., New York. 

Davis Brake Beam Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago. 

Detroit Lubricator Co., "Detroit, Mich. 
DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Dickinson, Paul, Inc., Chicago 

Disston, Henry, & Sons, =, Philadelphia, 


a. 
Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Dressel Railway Lamp & Signal Co., Arling- 


Dromgold & Glenn, Chicago. 

Durametallic Corp., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co., New York. 
Edgewater Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, N. J. 
Edna Brass Manufacturing Co. , Cincinnati, O. 
Edson Manufacturing Corp., Boston, Mass, 


Edwards, The O. M., Co., Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y 


Electric Service Supplies Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electric Storage Batterv Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Elliott Co., Jeannette, Pa. 

Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Enterprise Railway Equipment Co., Chicago. 
Equipment Specialties Co., Chicago. 
Everlasting = Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Ewald Iron Louisville, y. 

Falls Hollow Staybolt Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Flannery Bolt Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Foley Saw Tool Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ford, The J. B., Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Forsyth Draft Gear Corp., Chicago, III. 

Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc., New York. 
Frost Railway Supovly Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Gairing Tool Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Galena-Signal Oil Co., Franklin, Pa. 

Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 

Giant Manufacturing Co., Council Biufts, Ta. 
Giessel, Henry, Co., Chicago, Til. 

Gilg. Henry F., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2 Car Heating & Lighting Co., Brooklyn, 


. ‘Gocdrich, The B. F., Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, 


Ohio. 


Gould Coupler Co., New York. 

Gould Storage Battery Co., Inc., New York. 
Graham Bolt & Nut Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Graham-White Sander Corp., Roanoke, Va. 
Griffin Wheel Co., Chicago. 

Grip Nut Co., Chicago 

Hale & Kilburn Co., e° philadelphia, Pa. 
Hanlon Locomotive ‘Sander Co., Winchester, 


Mass. 


Hanna Stoker Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hennessy, J. J., New York. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co., Wakefield, Mass. 
Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hubar-Jones Corp., New York. 

Hulson Grate Co., Keokuk, Iowa. 
Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corp., South Bos- 


ton, Mass. 
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Hutchins Car Roofing Co., Detroit, Mich 
Hutto Engineering Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, N. 


Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Baltimore, Md. 


Illinois Steel Co., Chicago. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicag 


Industrial Brownhoist Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 


IngersoH-Rand Co., New York. 
International Nickel Co., Inc.. New Yor! 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago. 
ies Iron Works Co., 


‘Jenkins Brothers. New York. 
Johns-Manville Corp., New York. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittshurgh. Pa. 


K-G Welding & Cutting Co., Inc., New York. 

Keller, William H., Inc., Grand Haven, M ch. 

Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co.. New York, 

Key-Bolt Appliance Co., Elmira, N.Y. 

Keyoke Railway Equipment Co., Chicago 

Keystone Grinder & Manufacturing Co., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. 

Klasing Car Brake Co.. Chicago. 

Landis Machine Co.. Wavneshoro, Pa. 

Lang Body Co.. Cleveland. Ohio. 

Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa. 

Lehmann Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Lehon Co., Chicago. 

Libbey Glass Manufacturing Co.. Toledo, Ohio, 

Link-Belt Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


— Finished Materials Co., Atchison, 
an. 

Locomotive Firebox Co., Chicago. 

Long, Charles R., Jr., Co., Inc., Louisville, 


Ky. 
Lovell, F. H., & Co.. Arlington, N. J. 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

wn aa -International Motor Truck Corp., New 
or 
MacLean-Foeg Tock Nut Co.. Chicago. 
MacRae’s Blue Book Co., Chicago. 
Madison-Kipp Corn., Madison. Wis. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
Metal & Thermit Corp., New York. 
Micro Machine Co., Bettendorf, Iowa. 
Midgley & Borrowdale. Chicago. 
Midland Co.. South Milwaukee, Wis. 
Midway Railway Equipment Co., Chicago. 
Milar, Clinch & Co., Chicago. 
Milburn Co.. The Alexander, Baltimore, Md. 
Miner, W. H., Inc., Chicago. 
Morton Manufacturing Co.. Chicago. 
we Manufacturing Co., Muskegon Heights, 
ich. 
Mudge & Co., Chicago. 
Murray Corp. of America, Detroit, Mich. 
McConway & Torley Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nathan Manufacturing Co.. New York. 
National Bearing Metals Corp., New York. 
National Boiler Washing Co. of Hlinois, Chi- 
eago. 

Vational Rrake Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
National Carbide Sales Corp.. New York. 
National Lead Co., New York. 

National Lock Washer Co., Newark. N. J. 

National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Pneumatic Co.. New York. 

National Railway Appliance Co., New York 

National Railway Devices Co., Chicago. 

National Tube Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

New York Air Brake Co.. New York. 

Niles-Rement-Pond Co.. New York. 

Niles Crane Corp.. New York. 

Niles Gear Co.. New York. 

Niles Tool Works Co.. New York. 

Nuttall, R. D., Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oakite Products, Inc., New York. 

Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio. 

Ohio Iniector Co., Chicago. 

Ohmer Fare Register Co., Davton, Ohio. 

O. K. Tool Company, Inc.. Shelton, Conn. 

Okadee Company, Inc., Chicago. 

Okonite Company, New York. 

Old Dominion Iron & Steel Works, Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 

Oxweld Railroad Service Co., Chicago. 

Paige & Jones Chemical Co., Inc.. New York 

Paint Products Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pantasote Company, Inc., New York. 

Paxton-Mitchell Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Peerless Machine Co., Racine, Wis. 

Pels, Henry, & Co., Inc., New York. 

Penn Iron & Steel Co., Creighton, Pa. 

Pilliod Co., Swanton, Ohio. 

Pilot Packing Co., Inc., Chicago. 

Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Corp., Glassport, Pa 

ey Testing Laboratory, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials, New York 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Corp., New York 

Pratt & Whitney Co., New Y York. 

Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Production Machine Co., Greenfield, Mass. 

Pyle-National Co., Chicago. 

Q & C Co., New York. 

Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., Inc., New 


ork. 
Railroad Herald, Atlanta, Ga. 

Railway Centrifix Co., Cleveland, pa. 
Railway Devices Co., St. Louis, 

Railway Purchases & Stores, Chicago, Il 


Long Island City, 
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Railway Service & Supply Corp., Indianapolis, 
106 ct n Steel Car Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Reading Iron Co., Reading, -Pa. 
Rekeen Tool Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
‘ance Machine & Stamping Works, Inc., 


d Business Service, Inc., New 


ew York. 
John A., Sons Co., Trenton, 

og? ., Baltimore, . 

Rome Iron Miils, Inc., New York. 

Royal Railway Supply Co., I 
rson, Joseph T., & Son, Inc., Chicago. 


—— 


—————————-— 
The investigation of cla 
ern trunk line territory C 
Interstate Commerce Co 
nc., New York. in Chicago on 
of 

throughout the territory 
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cept coal, 
and Baltimore, 


Traffic 


on traffi 


ss rates in west- 
onducted by the 
mmission ended 
May 2 following a series 
which have been held 
during the past 


hearings ex-lake grain, 


to export rates on all-r 
loads he recommends a differential of 
3%4 cents to Baltimore 
Philadelphia, and as to expor 


1125 


between differential territory 


the examiner recommends 


that the differential be increased to 6 cents 


on traffic above fourth class, 
c rated fifth class or lower. As 


to 5 cents 
ail grain in car- 
and 3 cents to 


t rates on 
in carloads, from Buffalo 


to Baltimore and Philadelphia, he recom- 
mends a differential o 


£ 2 cents below the 


Ry 
SK F Industries, Inc., New York. 
—" Car Heating & Lighting Co, New 18 months. Briefs were ordered filed by 
ent Service Co., Cleveland, Ohio. July. rate to New York. 


Safety Equipm 
St. Louis Car © 
Co., Chicago. 


Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sargent ‘ 3 
Schaefer Equipment Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shaw, Crane-Putnam Co., Inc., New York. 


Scullin Steel Co., New York. 
Scully Steel & Iron Co., Chicago. 
Sellers, William, & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Simmons- Boardman Publishing Co., New York. 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Boston, ass. 
Smith, David & Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 
Smith, Peter, Heater & Mfg. Co., Detroit, 


Mich. 

Southern Wheel Co., New York. 

Standard Auto Tite Joints Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Standard Car Truck Co., Chicago. 

Standard Coupler Co., New York. 

Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, New Orleans, 


La. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, New York. 
Standard Railway Equipment_Co., Chicago. 
Standard Steel Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Standard Stoker Co., Inc., New York. 
Starrett, The_L. S.. Co., Athol, Mass. 

Stucki, A., Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Studebaker Corp. of America, South Bend, 


Ind. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Sunbeam Electric Manufacturing Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 
Superheater Co., New York. 
Swind Machinery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Symington Co., New York. 
T-Z Railway Equipment Co., Chicago. 
Talmage Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Textileather Corp., Newark, N. J. 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Tuco Products Corp., New York. 
Tyler Tube & Pipe Co., Washington, Pa. 
Ulster Iron Works, New York. 
Underwood, H. B., Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chicago. 
Union Carbide Sales Co., New York. 
Union Draft Gear Co., Chicago. 
Union Metal Products Co., Chicago. 
Union Railway Equipment Co., Chicago. 
Union Spring & Manufacturing Co., 


burgh, Pa. , 
United Engineers & Constructors, Inc., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 

United States Rubber Co., New York. | 
Universal Draft Gear Attachment Co., Chicago. 
Universal Packing & Service Co., Chicago. 

Universal Packing Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vanadium Corporation of America, New York. 
Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc., Chicago. 
Viloco Railway Equipment Co., Chicago. 
Walworth Co., Boston, Mass. 
Wappat Gear Works, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Watson-Stillman Co., New York. 
Waugh Equipment Co., Chicago. 
West Disinfecting Co., Chicago. , 
Western Railway Equipment Co., St. Louis, 


Pitts- 


Oo. 

Western Tool & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa. 
East Pitts- 


Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co., 
burgh, Pa. 
Westinghouse 
merding Pa. 
_ Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 


etroit, Mich. 


Friction Draft Gear Co., Wil- 
Newark, 


N. J 
Wheel Truing Brake Shoe Co., D 
White Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill. 


Wicaco Screw & Machine Works, Inc., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 
Ww ‘lard Storage Battery Co.. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Villiams Tool Corp., Erie, Pa 
son-Imperial Co., Newark, N. J. 
Wine Railway Appliance Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
p d, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, 


4 Conversion Co., Chicago. 
ds, Edwin S., & Co., Chicago. 
rthington Pump & Machinery Corp., New 


& Towne Manufacturing Co., Stamford, 
w Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co., 


C} nt 
ngstown Steel Door Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Long Island has anno 
will place on sale a twenty- 
ticket between all 
These tickets will be in ad 
fifty-trip family tickets 
The exact date the com 
pared to sell the new ticket 
determined, but it 
July 1. 


to 
the cheapness © 
reason for the 
senger traffic whic 
tained, round trip 
experimentally 
Elizabeth, Hert 
between, at rates but 
one-way fare. 
the experiment 
to the Official Guide, there are two pas- 


senger trains 
Norfolk and Edenton, 82 miles. 


Advisory Board Meetings in June 


Western Shippe 
held in the Hotel Colorado at Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., on 
as the adequacy 
point of origin, 
cars, the orderly processes 
and distribution an 
be discussed. Other regional board meet- 


ings during June include: 


unced that it 
trip family 
points on its lines. 
dition to the 
now being issued. 
pany will be pre- 
s has not been 
will be not later than 


The Norfolk Southern announces that, 

test the question whether or not 
f automobile travel is the 
large falling off in pas- 
h the road has sus- 
tickets are to be sold 
to and from Norfolk, 
ford, Edenton and points the 
a trifle above the 
It is proposed to carry on 
for two weeks. According 


on May 7. 


other farm 


daily each way between 


The next regular meeting of the Central 
rs’ Advisory Board will be 
preferential 


June 28. Subjects such ada; an 


of storage facilities at 
the heavier loading of 
of marketing 
d related problems will 


pany filed 


The Ohio Valley Advisory Board, June 5, In- 


dianapolis, Ind. 
Pacific Northwest 


Seattle, Wash. 
Southeast Shippers’ 
Savannah, Ga. 
Allegheny Regional Advisory Board, June 14, 


Steubenville, Ohio. . 
Pacific Coast Transportation 


June 15, Fresno, Cal. ‘ 
Trans - Missouri - Kansas Shippers’ 
Board, June 20, Wichita, Kan. 

Great Lakes Regional ‘Advisory Board, June 20, 


Buffalo, N. Y- 
New England Regional Advisory Board, June 
25, Boston. Mass. 

Increased Differentials for Balti- 
more and Philadelphia 
Recommended 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 11 made public a proposed re- 
port by Attorney-Examiner R. N. Trezise 
in the Baltimore port differential case, 


Baltimore Chamber of Commerce v- 


Arbor Railroad et al, recommending that 
the present export 


the commission find 
and import differentials in rates to and 
from Baltimore and in some cases to 
Philadelphia, below the rates to New 
York, to be unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to those ports and to the ad- 
vantage of New York. As to export and 
import rates on general commodities, €x- 


Advisory Board, June 8, 
Advisory Board, June 8, 


Advisory Board, 
Advisory 


ments. 


minal. 


amounts. 


A resolution was 


Senate on May 3 by 
Massachusetts, and in the House by Rep- 


resentative Beedy, of Maine, requesting 
the Secretary 
Agriculture, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to in- 
vestigate, in co-operation 
“the factors which are contributing to the 
diversion of commerce from points in the 
United States to Canadian Ports, . 
The resolution was ado 


New England Complains Against 


Canada 


introduced in the 
Senator Walsh, of 


of State, the Secretary of 
Shipping Board and the 


with each other, 


” 


pted by the Senate 


It states that during the past ten years 
re has been diversion of commerce to 
Canadian ports, particularly in grain and 


products, so great as to 


threaten the prosperity of the ports of 
the United States and to affect seriously 
the agricultural and transportation inter- 
ests and the merchant marine. Complaint 
is made of (1) more favorable railroad 
rates between points i 
and Canadian ports; (2) more stringent 
inspection of grain at 


n the United States 


our ports; (3) the 
customs regulations of Can- 


d (4) the preferential schedules of 
other ports of the British Empire. 


Transit Privileges in Oregon 


Contested 


Nine railroads and an associated com- 


suit in the federal district 


court at Portland, Ore., on May 2 against 
the public service comm 
attacking the r 
relative to shipments involving transit 
privileges, and see 


junction restraini 
orders of the commission relative to cer- 


tain rates to be applied upon such ship- 
The plaintiff companies contend 
that under the rulings they are subject to 
a multiplicity of suits, pen 
state law and general loss of revenue. 
The plaintiffs are the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Company, the 
Oregon Short Line, the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle, the Southern Pacific, the 
Oregon Trunk, the Oregon Electric, the 
United Railways, 


Power Company, 
Ann Southern and the Northern Pacific Ter- 


ission of Oregon 
ulings of the commission 


king a temporary in- 
ng the enforcement of 


alty under the 


the Portland Electric 
the Willamette Valley 


The plaintiffs contend that if they are 
compelled to grant such transit privileges 
to all shipments to W 


the commission are app 
will be that the compensation lawfully 


due the carriers wi 


hich the orders of 
licable, the result 


ll be reduced in large 
It is further contended that the 


ruling of the commission as to trans! 
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privileges is arbitrary and does not fol- 
low any hearing or investigation. 


Better Time Between Chicago 

and the Twin Cities 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, the Chicago & North Western and 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy have 
established 10-hr, 30 min. schedules from 
Chicago to St. Paul, Minn. The return 
time has been reduced 50 min. or to 11 
hours 

Under the new schedule the Viking of 
the Chicago & North Western leaves Chi- 
cago at 10:30 a.m. as previously and ar- 
rives in St. Paul at 9:00 p.m. instead of 
10:20 and Minneapolis at 9:35 p.m. in- 
stead of 10:55. Returning, it leaves Min- 
neapolis at 7:55 a.m. instead of 7:40, St. 
Paul at 8:35 instead of 8:20 and arrives 
in Chicago at 7:30 p.m. instead of 8:10. 
The new schedule of the Day Express 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific was given in the Railway Age 
of May 5. 

The North Coast Limited of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy will hence- 
forth be known as the New North Coast 
Limited. It leaves Chicago at 12:10 p.m. 
instead of 10:35 a.m. and arrives in St. 
Paul at 10:40 p.m. instead of 10:25 and 
Minneapolis, at 11:35 p.m. instead of 
11:25. Returning, it leaves Minneapolis 
at 8:30 p.m. and St. Paul at 9:30 as pre- 
viously and arrives in Chicago at 9:00 
a.m. instead of 9:25. On June 18 the 
Burlington will add a new train, the 
Comet, which will operate on the old 
schedule of the North Coast Limited be- 
tween Chicago and the Twin Cities. 


Potato Shipments 


Carload shipments of white potatoes in 
the United States in 1927 amounted to 
251,211 cars, or 7,200 cars above the an- 
nual average for the five-years ending 
with 1927, according to a study of the 
white potato industry just completed by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics. Of 
the 48 states, Maine shipped more in 1927 
than any other; 41,751 cars or about 17 
per cent of the United States total. Min- 
nesota shipped 31,394 cars; Virginia, 23,- 
650; Idaho, 16,934; Wisconsin, 16,685; 
Colorado, 15,313; New York, 12,535; and 
Michigan, 10,525. Potatoes were shipped 
from every state except Connecticut. 

These shipments constitute 25 per cent 
of the shipments of all fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Several of the producing 
states ship to as many as 25 other states, 
end many of the larger markets receive 
potatoes from 20 or more states. Detroit, 
for instance, received its potato supply 
from 27 states, Milwaukee 27, Cleveland 
32, and Chicago 36. New York in 1927 
received 21,822 cars, Chicago was second 
with 15,360 cars; Philadelphia 7,736 cars; 
Boston, 7,533, and Los Angeles 5,227 cars. 

Wide fluctuations occurred from week 
to week with respect to prices paid to the 
farmer and the prices charged in the 
wholesale and retail markets. These 
fluctuations were usually several times the 
freight rate from point of production to 
the market. The cost of transportation, 
as reflected in the freight rate, is a 
secondary factor in those processes of 
distribution that control prices. 
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Midwest Shippers’ Board 


The improvement in business conditions 
in April, May and June of this year, as 
compared with the same months of 1927, 
will be much greater in the Midwest than 
in other sections of the country, accord- 
ing to a compilation just made from the 
reports of the Commodity committees of 
the Midwest Shippers’ Advisory Board. 
Business in this territory in the second 
quarter of the year is expected to show 
an increase of 12.7 per cent over the cor- 
responding months a year ago. The esti- 
mated increases include: coal and coke, 
35 per cent; clay, gravel, sand and stone, 
25 per cent; fresh fruits, 15 per cent; 
hay, straw and alfalfa, 12 per cent; pe- 
troleum and petroleum products, 10 per 
cent; sugar, syrup, glucose and molasses, 
10 per cent; agricultural implements and 
vehicles other than automobiles, 10 per 
cent; chemicals and explosives, 10 per 
cent; poultry and dairy products, 7 per 
cent; iron and steel, 7 per cent; flour 
and meal, 5 per cent; live stock, 5 per 
cent; castings, machinery and boilers, 5 
per cent; lime and plaster, 5 per cent; 
lumber, 4.5 per cent; grain, 3 per cent; 
fresh vegetables, 3 per cent; and potatoes, 
2 per cent. The decreases are: canned 
goods, 8 per cent; fertilizers, 3 per cent; 
ore and concentrates, 2.5 per cent; and 
cement, 1.5 per cent. Commodities in 
which no change is anticipated are: salt, 
brick and clay products, and paper, 
printed matter and books. 


Reductions in Grape Rates 


Examiner Burton Fuller has submitted 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a proposed report on the complaint filed 
by the Chautauqua & Erie Grape urowers’ 
Co-Operative Association et al., recom- 
mending a finding that the present freight 
rates on fresh grapes, in carloads, from 
Chautauqua, Erie and Cattaraugus coun- 
ties, New York, and Erie county, Pa., to 
destinations in official classification terri- 
tory are unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed class Rule 26 (intermeaiate 
between third and fourth class) and to 
the extent that they exceed specific rates 
based on a proposed mileage scale. 

Such rates are recommended to remove 
alleged undue preference of California 
producers and as the “lowest possible 
lawful rates compatible with the mainte- 
nance of adequate transportation service” 
under the Hoch-Smith resolution. The 
report proposes that the carload min- 
imum may be increased to 22,000 lb. on 
cars 32 ft. or more in length but that on 
shorter cars the minimum should not ex- 
ceed 20,000 Ib. A second-class rating has 
been generally applied. The report says 
that about two-thirds of the Concord 
crop is used for wine-making and for use 
on the table and that there is keen compe- 
tition between the Concord and California 
grapes for wine and table uses. Last 
summer the commission ordered a re- 
duction in the rates from California. The 
examiner says that complainants have 
made out an especially meritorious case 
for such measure of relief as may be 
granted under the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion. . 
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Japanese Railways to Use 
100-Lb. Rail 


The Imperial Japanese Government 
Railways have placed an order for 60,000 
tons of 100-lb. rail with the government's 
Yawata Steel Works to cover the require- 
ments for the coming half-year in connec- 
tion with the rail replacement program. 
These will be laid on the electrified por- 
tions of the government railways, some 
parts of the Tokaido line and a portion 
of the Sanyo line. In addition to the 
replacement of 75-lb. rail with 100-Ib. rail, 
65-lb. rail will be replaced with 75-Ib. rail. 


Fatal Collision on Northern 
of France 


Press dispatches from Paris, April 11, 
report a collision of passenger trains on 
the Northern of France, a short distance 
outside the Paris terminal, in which 16 
persons were killed and 33 injured. An 
express train, moving out of the station, 
collided with a suburban local passenger 
train coming in, both trains moving at 20 
miles an hour or faster. The locomotives 
were wrecked and several cars were de- 
stroyed. The cause was believed to be 
disregard of signals by the engineman of 
the express train. 


Westinghouse Brakes in France 
and Belgium 


The Belgian State Railways, which have 
been reported to have placed an order 
for air brake equipment with the West- 
inghouse Brake & Saxby Signal Com- 
pany, Ltd., London, have not yet done so, 
according to advices from the equipment 
company. However they have specified 
the Westinghouse type of brake equipment 
for use on their lines, thereby conform- 
ing with the provisions set forth in the 
Versailles Treaaty to the effect that all 
governments should equip the rolling stock 
of their respective railways . with air 
brake appliances that will work uniform- 
ly during interchange. The French gov- 
ernment has already adopted the West- 
inghouse brake. 


Combined Air and Rail Service 
Planned in Switzerland 


Combined railway and air merchandise 
transportation service between Switzer- 
land and other European countries has 
been approved by the commercial con/er- 
ence of Swiss transportation organiza- 
tions and is expected to be tried out this 
year, according to reports to the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

Two Swiss aviation companies, the 
“Balair” in Basel and the “Ad Astra 
Aero” in Zurich, are reported to be pro- 
posing a contract with a Swiss railway 
by which merchandise, accompanied by 4 
bill of lading specifying shipment by plane, 
can be transshipped from plane to train 
without any additional instructions from 
shipper or agent. This new plan is spon- 
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sored by the Societe de Navigation Aeri- 
enne which will hold itself solely respons- 
ible for the goods both to shipper and 
receiver. 


The British Railways in 1927 


Although continued losses of passenger 
revenue practically offset the increased 
freight receipts, English railways were 
nevertheless able, because of reduced ex- 
penses, to report in 1927 an increase in 
net of £4,219,853 or $20,551,400 over the 
net income of 1925. Comparison is made 
with 1925 because in 1926, the year of 
the general strike, railway gross revenues 
were £30,000,000 under the 1925 and 
1927 figures, and thus the trend would 
be distorted if a comparison were made 
with the subnormal period. 

Gross revenues in 1925 were #£210,721,- 
248 as against £211,892,756 in 1927—~an 
increase equivalent to $5,700,000. Freight 
revenues increased £5,736,000 over 1925 
but this was neutralized by a loss of £5,- 
698,000 in passenger receipts. Thus the 
increase in net income is due to a re- 
duction in expenses of £4,220,000. A com- 
parison of the 1925 and 1927 net income 
of the four group companies follows: 

In- 
Net Income crease 


1927 1925 Increase Per 
£ £ £ Cent 


S.R. 18,835,943 18,001,976 833,967 4.63 
E.R. 12,184,478 10,129,069 2,055,409 20.29 
R 8,441,886 7,107,759 1,334,127 18.77 
6,411,991 6,415,641 *3,650 *0.06 


£45,874,298 £41,654,445 £4,219,853 10.20 


Capital expenditures during 1927 
amounted to £3,500,000 or $17,000,000, 
much of which went into new facilities 
and rolling stock. Electrification and 
electric equipment purchases, however, are 
responsible for an expenditure of £565,000 
by the Southern. During 1928 the four 
companies propose capital outlays total- 
ling approximately £7,000,000 or double 
the amount expended in 1927. 

All companies report a falling off in 
the number of passengers carried, the 
most marked losses being in the third 
and workingmen classes where the figures 
for passengers carried were 72,896,000 
under those of 1925 and revenues were 
down £4,445,000. First class passengers 
carried were 1,498,000 less than in 1925 
while revenue from this business de- 
creased £248,800. 

Of the £5,736,000 increase in freight 
receipts, the greater part or £3,200,000 is 
due to increased receipts on coal traffic 
while increases in merchandise receipts 
are responsible for the greater part of 
the remainder. 

The Great Western operating 232 high- 
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way motor coaches in 1927 is the only one 
ot th lour companies with extensive op- 
erations of this character. In 1925 it 
operated 206 of these vehicles or 26 less 
than last year. In that year, however, a 
loss t £3,361 was reported for these op- 
erati whereas in 1927 this was trans- 
forme! into a profit of £10,243. With 
the ¢ ption of the Southern, which op- 
rated but two motor coaches at a profit 


of £477, the other roads report losses from 
these operations. 
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Equipment and Supplies 








Freight Cars 


THe SeEAsoArD Arr LINE is converting 
500 flat bottom gondola cars into drop bet- 
tom gondola cars. 


Tue IguiguE A Pintapos (Chile) is in- 
quiring through the car builders for 10 
general service air dump cars. 


THE WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION is 
inquiring for 10 gondola cars and 20 hop- 
per cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 


Tue St. Lours-SAN Francisco has or- 
dered 250 underframes from the Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Company. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of March 3. 


Tue NortH AMERICAN Car COMPANY 
has ordered 200 live poultry cars from the 
Standard Steel Car Company. Inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of March 3. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue LenicH & Hupson River has or- 
dered 1 gas-electric rail motor car, 73 ft. 
long, with double power plant of 500 hp., 
from the J. G. Brill Company. 


THE INTERBOROUGH Rapip TRANSIT 
ComPaANny has ordered 23 built-up bar type 
trucks, for motor cars for its subway di- 
vision, from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. 


THe Curcaco GREAT WESTERN has 
ordered from The Electro-Motive Com- 
pany, a gas-electric power plant, to be used 
in converting one of its McKeen cars to 
gas-electric. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtrncton & QuINcy 
has placed an order with the Pullman Car 
& Manufacturing Corporation for 10 gas- 
electric rail motor cars to be equipped 
with Electro-Motive power plants. Four 
cars will have 400 hp. plants and six 275 
hp. plants. This is in addition to the 
order for 25 cars purchased by this rail- 
road last December. 


Tue NortTHWESTERN PAciric is inquir- 
ing for from 1 to 7 passenger-baggage, 
gas-electric, rail motor cars, 73 feet in 
length. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtinctron & QuINcy 
is inquiring for one band saw. 


Tue Cyicaco & NortH WESTERN is 
inquiring for one 14-in. lathe. 


Tue Union Paciric has ordered one 
6-ft. Niles plain right line radial drill, 
from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Tue MicuicAN CENTRAL has ordered 
one special centering machine from the 
Pratt & Whitney Co. 


Tue Gutr, Cocorapo & SANTA FE has 
ordered four No. 15 Ransom grinding 
machines from the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company. 


TuHeE ATCHISON, TopeEKA & SANTA FE 
has ordered one Ransom No. 15 grinding 
machine from the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company. 


Signaling 


THE ReapInG CoMPANY has contracted 
with the Union Switch & Signal Company 
for the installation of an electro-mechani- 
cal interlocking at Pottsville Junction, 
Pa.; 18 working levers. 


Tue Texas & Paciric has ordered from 
the General Railway Signal Company, ma- 
terial for automatic block signals to be 
installed from its eastern terminus (mile 
post 9 near New Orleans) to Livonia, La., 
105 miles; also from Longview Junction, 
to a point near Dallas, 28 miles; and from 
Fort Worth, Tex., to Eastland, 105 miles. 
Color-light signals will be used. 


Iron & Steel 


THe Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuINcy 
has ordered 100 tons of structural steel 
for miscellaneous bridge work from the 
Midland Structural Steel Company. 


* * * 























Trainload of Combined Harvesters Leaving Plant of the Western Harvester 
Company, Stockton, Cal., Over the Southern Pacific 

















Supply Trade 








The Magor Car Corporation has 
moved its office from 30 Church street 
to 50 Church street, New York. 


The Hutchins Car Roofing Company, 
Detroit, Mich., has moved its general 
offices from 1203 Ford Building, De- 
troit, to 2310 Eaton Tower. 


The Marion Steam Shovel Company 
has moved its Chicago office to the Mc- 
Cormick building, 332 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. 


The Continental Brake Shoe & Equip- 
ment Co., has moved its office from 200 
Fifth avenue to room 2710, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York. 


J. E. Linahen, vice-president in charge 
of sates and service of the Galena Signal 
Oil Company, with headquarters at 
Franklin, Pa., has resigned. 


H. Van Zandt, sales representative of 
the Illinois Steel Company, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of 
sales in charge of the structural steel 
division. 


The Kansas City Structural Steel 
Company has moved its district sales 
office in Denver, Colo., from 412 First 
National Bank Building to 410 Tramway 
Building. 


Harlan W. Bird, has been appointed 
district representative of the Bayer 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., with head- 
quarters in the Conway building, Chi- 
cago. 


William H. Moore, formerly repre- 
sentative of the Metal & Thermit Cor- 
poration, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been appointed sales manager of the 
W & B Company and the Burnside 
Steel Foundry Company, Chicago. 


Ingersoll-Rand, Inc., has succeeded 
the Ingersoll-Rand Drill Company with 
offices at 314 North Broadway, St. Louis, 
Mo. A branch operating under the St. 
Louis office has been opened at 226 
West A street, Picher, Okla. 


The Haskelite Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration, recently moved to larger quarters 
at 120 South LaSalle street, Chicago. 
The new offices are now on the same 
floor as the Vitrolite Company, and 
other Meyercord interests. 


J. M. Rankin, district sales manager 
of The Bessemer Gas Engine Company, 
has moved his headquarters from 709 
Linwood avenue, Tuxedo Park, Balti- 
more, Md., to 1109 National Press build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


Alfred E. Munch, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed representative in the Chicago- 
Milwaukee district, with headquarters ai 
544 Railway Exchange building, Chi- 
cago, of the Rollway Bearing Company, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The Falls Hollow Staybolt Company, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, manufacturer of 
both rolled hollow and solid staybolt 
iron, is now represented in New York 
by J. C. Tucker of Charles Hubbard & 
Co., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 


Hans J. Meyer has been appointed an 
engineer of the foreign department of 
the International Combustion Engineer- 
ing Corporation. Mr. Meyer will sail 
in June for the Far East. Mr. Meyer 
became identified with the Combustion 
Engineering Corporation in 1926. 


A. M. Castle & Co., Chicago. has 
given a contract to the Baker Iron 
Works, Los Angeles, Cal., for the con- 
struction of a new $350,000 industrial 
plant to be built in Los Angeles. 


B. Kuckuck, who was active in the in- 
troduction of the Reuping process of 
timber preservation in this country a 
number of years ago and who has more 
recently been chief engineer of a large 
wood preserving company in Europe, 
has been appointed chief engineer of the 
Curtin-Howe Corporation, New York, 
promoters of a new wood preservative 
known as Zinc Meta Arsenite. 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, 
Ill., has purchased the Durand Steel 
Locker Company, Chicago Heights, and 
the Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Aurora. The officers of the new 
company are: president, F. S. Waters, 
formerly president of Lyon Metallic 
Manufacturing Company; chairman of 
the board, H. A. Gardner, formerly sec- 
retary of Durand Steel Locker Com- 
pany; vice-president, Keith Spaulding, 
formerly president of the Durand Steel 
Locker Company; vice-president Walter 
N. Vance, formerly engineer and plant 
manager of the Durand Company; vice- 
president, C. E. Gerberich, formerly with 
the Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Com- 
pany; secretary, B. L. Waters, formerly 
of the Lyon Metallic Manufacturing 
Company; assistant secretary, Henry A. 
Struck, formerly manager of sales of the 
Durand Company; treasurer, W. B. 
Brown, formerly with the Durand Com- 
pany, and assistant treasurer, A. W. 
Lauder, formerly director of advertising 
for the Lyon Metallic Manufacturing 
Company. 


O. B. Capps, president of O. B. Capps, 
Inc., newly incorporated, with office in 
the Graybar building, 420 Lexington av- 
enue, New York City, served his ap- 
prenticeship as a machinist at the Rich- 
mond Locomotive Works, from 1897 to 
1901, after which he was transferred to the 
engineering department of the same 
plant as draftsman. In 1904 he was 
transferred to the Schenectady plant of 
the American Locomotive Company, and 
served in the engineering and manu- 
facturing departments at Schenectady, 
Montreal and Richmond, until 1910, 


when he entered the service of Clement 
F. Street, who, at that time, had begun 
the manufacture of the Street locomo- 
tive stoker, in the former Westinghouse 
plant at Schenectady. 


In 1913 when the 
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Locomotive Stoker Company was jp. 
corporated, Mr. Capps was made me. 
chanical expert; in 1917 he was ap. 
pointed eastern sales manager at New 
York, and remained in that position 
until February, 1928, when the company 
was purchased by the Standard Stoker 
Company. Mr. Capps will represent 





O. B. Capps 


various manufacturers, including the 
Buffalo Bronze Die Cast Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and the Railway Motors 
Corporation, De Pere, Wis., manufac- 
turers of the improved Melcher journal 
‘bearing (Hyatt equipped) which is es- 
pecially adapted for railway passenger 
equipment. 


Trade Publications 


STEEL Jorsts AND STANCHIONS.—The 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa., 
has published a new handbook on Bethle- 
hem steel joists and stanchions for use 
in the lighter types of steel frame build- 
ings. This handbook, which contains in- 
formation for those interested in the eco- 
nomical design of relatively light steel 
buildings with relatively light floor loads, 
is put out in pocket size for convenience. 


CLAMSHELL Buckets.—A 16-page cata- 
log has been published by the Owen 
Bucket Company, Cleveland, O., which 
includes reference to the complete new 
line of buckets manufactured by this 
company, giving such information as 
weights, capacities, dimensions, etc., for 
each type of bucket. In addition, it 
recommends the best type of Owen bucket 
for various classes of service. 


Rerractory CEMENT.—The General Re- 
fractories Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
issued a 2l-page catalog with the title 
“Choosing a High Temperature Cement.” 
This publication, which is designed pri- 
marily to assist consumers in selecting 
the type of refractory cement best suited 
to their specific requirements, gives in- 
formation as to the result of tests on the 
various classes of high temperature 
cements on the market. More specifically, 
the catalog deals with the characteristics 
and advantages of Grefco, a high tem- 
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perature cement manufactured by the 
r - . 
General Refractories Company. 


Gas-ELectric Rar Cars.—A new type 
of publication consisting of a four-page 
pamphiet has been issued by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa., under the title 
“\ Tool of Modern Railroad Efhciency” 
which outlines the position of the gas- 
electric rail car and deals specifically with 
the Westinghouse torque governor control. 
The principal feature of this control is to 
obtain the fullest -possible use of the en- 
gine through automatic external regula- 
tion of the main generator. 


SpeciFICATIONS For CELITE IN CON- 
creTE. — On a single sheet issued as 
Bulletin 337, the Celite Products Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cai., has issued speci- 
fications for the use of Celite in con- 
crete, which cover such details as physi- 
cal requirements for diatomaceous silica, 
methods of proportioning, etc. 


CoaLinc Stations.—The Ogle Con- 
struction Company, Chicago, has issued a 
bulletin on small capacity, low cost coal- 
ing stations designed for use at terminals 
where only 50 or 100 tons of coal are han- 
dled in 24 hours or at main line points 
where from 5 to 10 locomotives are coaled 
daily. This bulletin sets forth the advan- 
tages and the plans and specifications un- 
der which these stations are constructed 
and contains pictures of a few plants now 
in operation. 


CoNCENTRATION. — Fairmont Railway 
Motors, Inc., Fairmont, Minn., has issued 
a folder calling attention to its policy of 
concentrating its efforts on the specialized 
manufacture of motor cars for the rail- 
way industry. The folder is illustrated 
with views of the TT20 trailer and the 
MM9 light inspection car in service as 
well as with smaller views of these and 
other inspection and section cars. 


Obituary 


Ottis Parsons, district sales manager 
of the American Locomotive Company, 
New York district, died at his home in 
New York, on April 16. Mr. Parsons 
was born on June 3, 1868, at Hagers- 
town, Ind., and in 1892 began work in 
station service on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, at Hagerstown. In June, 1895, he 
was appointed motive power clerk at 
Richmond, Ind., and worked his way 
up to chief clerk. He entered the serv- 
ice of the American Locomotive and the 
Atlantic Equipment Company at Chi- 
cago during 1906 as inspector and sales- 
man. Mr. Parsons was transferred in 
July, 1910, to the New York office of 
the American Locomotive Company as 
issistant sales manager in the construc- 
tion equipment department, and later 
was district sales manager in the New 
York district. 





Tue SouTHERN Paciric has ordered 100 
tons of structural steel for a machine 
shop at Eugene, Ore., from the Mercer 
Steel Company. 
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Construction 





A.tton & SouTHERN.—Company forces 
have begun the construction of an addi- 
tion to the Davis yard at East St. Louis, 
Ill., which it is estimated will involve an 
expenditure of about $40,000. 


ATCHISON, TorpEKA & Santa Fe.—A 
contract has been awarded to the Roberts 
and Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the 
construction of a 300-ton capacity three- 
track, reinforced concrete locomotive 
coaling station at Great Bend, Kan. This 
construction also includes the installation 
of a 50-ton gravity sand drying plant at 
the same point. 


ATCHISON, TopEKA & Santa FeE—A 
contract has been let to Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago, for the construction of a 
500-ton four-track reinforced concrete 
coaling station at Galesburg, Ill. This 
plant will be of the automatic type, op- 
erated by electric motor, and will be 
equipped with scales for weighing coal as 
it is delivered to locomotives. The Santa 
Fe has filed a petition with the Board of 
Public Service of St. Louis, Mo., asking 
that the city vacate Poplar street between 
Fourteenth and Sixteenth streets, and a 
street intersection and an alley in this 
vicinity, in return for which the railroad 
would deed certain property to the city. 
The railroad owns the property abutting 
the land which it wishes to have vacated. 
If the petition is granted it is planned to 
construct a freight terminal at some time 
in the future. 


Bartimore & Outo.—This company has 
awarded a contract for the construction 
of a water treating plant with pumping 
facilities at Cumberland, Md., to Bickel- 
haupt, Inc., Richmond, Va. The project 
is estimated at a cost of approximately 
$85,000. 


Bancor & AroostooK.—This company 
plans the construction of a steel trestle 
bridge 400 ft. in length at Monticello, Me. 
It will cost approximately $38,000 and re- 
place a lighter structure at that point. 
The contract for the steel has been 
awarded to the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


BessEMER & Lake Erte.—Bids have 
been closed by this company for work to 
cost approximately $1,121,600 in connec- 
tion with the completion of grade reduc- 
tions and line changes on the southbound 
track between Filer and Coolspring, Pa. A 
change of line and grade reduction at 
Harrisville, Pa., to cost approximately 
$150,000, has been authorized. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—This company 
receives bids until May 15 for the con- 
struction of a one-story brick addition to 
the freight shed at Saskatoon, Sask. The 
addition will be 400 ft. long and included 
in this project will be the construction of 
a two-story brick office building. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—Contracts for the 
construction of a concrete, brick and steel 
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shops at 
Weston, near Winnipeg, Man., have been 
awarded to Claydon & Co., and R. N. 
Wyatt, both of Winnipeg. 


addition to the locomotive 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Plans are being 
considered by this road for the erection of 
additional station facilities at Paintsville, 


Ky. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—A 
contract for the construction of a brick 
and concrete combined freight and passen- 
ger station at Torrington, Wyo., has been 
let to Charles Hollingsworth, Torrington, 
at a cost of about $30,000. 


Cuicaco, Mitwaukee, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciric.—A contract for the construction 
of a ground-operated water treating plant 
at South Minneapolis, Minn., has been let 
to the Phelps-Drake Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. This plant will have a ca- 
pacity of 700 gal. per min. or about 
1,000,000 gal. per day. The building to 
house the pumping equipment will be 
constructed of brick and tile. A contract 
has been awarded to the Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
for the construction of a water treating 
plant at Spencer, Iowa, which will have a 
capacity of 6,000 gal. per hour. The 
buildings in connection with this installa- 
tion will be of frame construction. 


Detroit, ToLepo & IRonton.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to build 
a yard between Cairo and Lima, Ohio, 
with 9 miles of main line and 10 miles of 
yard track. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SAULT STE 
Marie.—A contract for the construction 
of a 200-ton coaling station at Lake Villa, 
Ill., has been let to Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago. A contract has also been 
awarded to the same company for the 
construction of a 200-ton coaling station 
and a two-track cinder conveyor at Schil- 
ler Park, II. 


Missourrt Paciric.—A contract for the 
superstructure of the Baring Cross bridge 
over the Arkansas river at Little Rock, 
Ark., has been let to the American Bridge 
Company, Chicago, at a cost of $407,000. 
This price includes both fabrication and 
erection. Plans call for the construction 
of a bridge which will have a total length 
of 1,024 ft., including one lift span. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
A contract for the construction of an 
electric cinder plant at Danbury, Conn., 
and five fireproof sand storage towers for 
electric locomotives, three to be con- 
structed at Cedar Hill yard, New Haven, 
Conn., and two at Oak Point, N. Y., has 
been let to the Roberts and Schaefer 
Company, Chicago. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
This company has authorized an expendi- 
ture of $320,000 for the erection of a two- 
story brick building at its Fargo Street 
yard, Boston, Mass. The first floor, to 
be used for handling produce, will be 
served by two tracks with platforms and 
concrete driveways on each side. The 
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second floor will be used for offices. A 
contract for the initial work, which will 
approximately $195,000, has been 
awarded to the Tredennick-Billings Com- 
soston, Mass. 


cost 
pany, 


PENNSYLVANIA.—W. F. Trimble & 
Sons Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., have been 
awarded a contract for concrete paving 
on Fifth avenue, New Brighton, Pa., at 
an estimated cost of $80,000. This road 
has also let a contract for furnishing and 
erecting a lift bridge and two approach 
spans for the Newark Bay bridge at 
Greenville, N. J., to the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. This work is to cost 
about $760,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — With regard to im- 
provements at Newark, N. J., over which 
conferences have been held between rep- 
resentatives of the railroad and the city, 
the latter have made public the details of 
the contracts for the project 
whereby a new railroad station and tube 
terminal will be erected at a cost of $25,- 
000,000. Under the terms of a contract the 
railroad agrees to build a new station at 
Market Street; to construct two new 
bridges over the Passaic River to facili- 
tate train traffic; to abandon Manhattan 
Transfer and make the new station the 
transfer point for downtown New York; 
to extend the Hudson & Manhattan tube 
line to Parkhurst Street; to provide a 
station on the street level for handling 
bus construct two more 
tracks to care for tube traffic; to give the 
city the right to construct and maintain 
a trolley station below the new station, 
and for the construction of a 
viaduct over the tracks at the foot of 
Broad Street. The contract provides that 
the city shall vacate land for additional 
trackage necessary, construct a plaza at 
the station, build the trolley station and 
erect a boulevard over the bed of the old 
Morris Canal along which a high-speed 
trolley line to Newark suburbs will be 
constructed. 


proposed 


passengers; to 


easement 


It is estimated that the railroad will 
spend $12,500,000, while the city will 
spend $7,000,000 on the station and $5,- 
500,000 in connection with the trolley line 
and boulevard. 


ReADING.—Bids are now being received 
by this road for the erection of its new 
passenger-express terminal at North 
Broad street, Philadelphia, Pa. The proj- 
ect will involve the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000, and was described 
on page 125 of the Railway Age, July 16, 
1927. 


RutLaAnp.—This road has authorized 
an expenditure of $227,500 for a two- 
span, through truss bridge with one pier 
underpinning and facing abutments on 
its line over the Winooski river. Bids 
for the construction of the substructure 
closed May 4. No request has yet been 
made for bids on the steelwork. 


St. Louts-SAN Franctsco.—This com- 
pany and the City of St. Louis, Mo., have 
agreed to share equally the cost of con- 
structing a street subway under the rail- 
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road’s tracks at Wellington avenue, St. 
Louis. The total cost of the structure 
will be about $149,000. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION. — 
Plans have been announced by this com- 
pany for the enlargement at a cost of sev- 
eral million dollars of the Union Sta- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo., which when com- 
pleted will increase the capacity of the 
passenger, express, mail and baggage 
facilities about 60 per cent. The changes 
will enable the terminal to handle 465 in- 
stead of the present 290 trains per day 
and will increase the car capacity from 
the present 1,800 cars to 2,800 cars per 
day. The project includes the construc- 
tion of a new passenger car yard west of 
the station and enlargement of the yard 
at Compton avenue; construction of a 
four-story express building at the corner 
of 18th street and Clark avenue facing 
the post office to be used as a warehouse 
and for offices; construction of a vehicu- 
lar subway to provide access to the new 
express building; construction of a new 
baggage and mail building; the addition 
of ten tracks to the existing 32 tracks and 
the shifting of 20th street westward be- 
tween Market street and Clark avenue to 
provide space for the station and yard 
enlargement. Umbrella type shelters will 
be used over the new station platforms 
with the expectation that the old train 
shed will be replaced by this type at some 
future time. 


Toronto, Hamitton & BurraLo.—This 
road has prepared preliminary plans for 
the construction of a modern engine ter- 
minal on a 21-acre tract which it has re- 
cently acquired at Hamilton, Ont. The 
new facilities which are estimated to cost 
approximately $1,000,000, will comprise a 
25-stall brick engine house, repair shop 
and coaling plant, storehouse and oil 
house, locker building, cinder pits, stand- 
pipes, and a 200,000 gal. water tank. Con- 
struction of the coaling plant, cinder pits 
and water service facilities, together with 
grading, foundation, sewer and roadway 
work is expected to commence this year. 
It is planned to complete the project next 
year. 


Union Paciric.—This company closes 
bids on May 20 for the construction of a 
one-story brick and terra cotta passenger 
station at Marysville, Kan. The building 
will have outside dimensions of 166 ft. 
by 38 ft. and is to cost about $135,000. 
Plans have been announced for the con- 
struction of a 12-story addition to the 
general headquarters building at Fifteenth 
street and Capitol avenue, Omaha, Neb. 
This addition, which will be constructed 
of steel, concrete and tile, with exterior 
of buff pressed brick, Bedford stone, 
granite and terra cotta facing to match 
the present office building, will have out- 
side dimensions of 94 ft. by 60 ft. It is 
expected that the contract for the con- 
struction will be awarded before July 1, 
1928. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric 
is inquiring for four floor grinders, one 
duplex abrasive wheel grinder, one 2%4-in. 
Universal turret screw machine and one 
20-in. and one 18-in. engine lathe. 
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Cuicaco, MiLwAuKEE, St. Pau & 
Paciric.—Bonds.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missicn for authority to issue $24,000,000 
of general mortgage 4/2 per cent bonds 
under the general mortgage of the old 
company dated May 1, 1889. It is pro- 
posed to sell the bonds to Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., and the National City Company at 
100 and interest. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Equip- 
ment Trust—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to assume obligation and liability for $2,- 
145,000 equipment trust 1927 certificates, 
series U, to procure 9 rail motor units, 
25 caboose cars and 1,100 freight cars. 


Cuicaco, St. Pau, MINNEAPOLIS & 
OmanHa.—Equipment Trust. — The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to assume obligation 
and liability in respect to $480,000 equip- 
ment trust 1927 certificates, series E, to 
apply on the purchase of equipment to 


cost $644,500. 


DeLtawAaRE & MHupson.—Control of 
Ticonderoga—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Delaware 
& Hudson to acquire control of the 
Ticonderoga by purchase of capital stock. 
The latter company has 1.4 miles of line 
and 4.5 miles of track in Essex county, 
N. Y., and has been operated since 18% 
by the applicant. The D. & H. now holds 
34 shares of the stock and proposes to 
acquire the remainder—266—at par from 
the directors and from the trustees for 
the Hudson Coal Company, a D. & H- 
owned property. Total stock of the Ti- 
conderoga is 300 shares, par $100. 








Du.utH, SoutH SHore & ATLANTIC.— 
Annual Report—The annual report for 
1927 shows a deficit after interest and 
other charges of $269,736 as compared 
with a deficit in 1926 of $428,290. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 


Dututn, SoutH SHore & ATLANTIC 
1927 192 


Average mileage oper- 





PE i wins ka hed ereee 588.39 590.65 
Rattway OPERATING 
REVENUES ...... ... $5,121,693 $5,281,270 
Maintenance of way 886,358 934,579 
Maintenance of equip- 
ment .. bed ; 809,775 919,641 
Transportation 2,089,334 2,276,449 


Tota Operatinc Ex- 


PENSES 4,061,518 4,406,891 





Operating ratio 79.30 83.44 
Net REVENUE FROM Op- > ae 
ERATIONS 1,060,175 874,379 
Railway tax accruals 370,886 346,103 
Railway operating in- —- 
come . 689,274 528,258 
Non-operating income 116,632 131,907 
Gross INCOME 805,906 660,165 





Totat DEDUCTIONS FROM - 
Gross INcoME 1,075,642 1,088,499 
Net Dericir 269,736 


(Continued on page 1133) 
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Annual 


Report 


Missouri-Kansas- Texas Railroad Company 


and Controlled Companies 
Annual Report for the Year Ended December 31, 1927 


Sr. Louts, Mo., April 16, 1928. 
To THE STOCKHOLDERS: 
The Board of Directors submit herewith report of the opera- 
tions and affairs for the year ended December 31, 1927. 
A summary of results of operation compared with the year 
1926 is as follows: 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 


Income Account 


Year Ended December 31, 1927, Compared with Year Ended 
December 31, 1926 


1927 1926 Increase 
, Amount Amount or decrease 
Average Mileage Operated... 3,188.54 3,188.54 


OperRATING REVENUES: 


Freight . .. .$43,961,759.91 $45,050,764.19 $—1,089,004.28 
Passenger 7,812,203.39 8,669,898.05 —857,694.66 
ear sasece eee 1,107,607.25 +8,950.80 
Express , ....-- 1,790,566.06 1,768,780.98 + 21,785.08 
Miscellaneous 822,602.96 758,824.51 + 63,778.45 
Incidental 636,563.06 701,501.01 —64,937.95 
Joint Facility 41,274.54 43,389.68 —2,115.14 


Total Operating Revenues $56,181,527.97 $58,100,765.67 $—1,919,237.70 





OreRATING EXPENSES: 
Maintenance of Way and 


Structures $8,240,609.29 $7,818,706.89 $+ 421,902.40 


Maintenance of Equipment 10,398,911.11 11,203,004.57 —804,093.46 
Trafic Expenses 1,390,797.22 1,319,917.96 +70,879.26 
Transportation Expenses 17,271,332.46 17,625,954.47 —354,622.01 
Miscellaneous Operations . 385,262.35 374,479.91 + 10,782.44 
General Expenses 1,940,696.83 1,984,759.18 —44,062.35 
Transportation for Invest- 

ment—Cr. ibecak aulhd 288,435.56 347,753.33 + 59,317.77 


Total Operating Expenses $39,339,173.70 $39,979,069.65 $—639,895.95 


Net Operating Revenue .$16,842,354.27 $18,121,696.02 $—1,279,341.75 
$3,131,779.10 $3,367,208.42 $—235,429.32 


—12,743.39 


$—248,172.71 








Ratrtway Tax ACCRUALS 
UncoLLectTiBLe Rarttway Rev- 
ENUES 16,572.54 
_ $3,148,351.64 $3,396,524.35 
$13,694,002.63 $14,725,171.67 $—1,031,169.04 


29,315.93 





ee 
Operating Income 


Oruer OperRaTING INCOME: 





Rent from Locomotives $50,366.62 $68,388.92 $—18,022.30 
Rent from Passenger Train ee 
Cars ‘ 134,937.07 149,542.56 —14,605.49 
Rent from Work Equipment 24,917.82 28,081.95 —3,164.13 
Joint Facility Rent Income 169,119.86 152,840.37 + 16,279.49 
Total Other Operating In- 
GE .vkse<s $379,341.37 $398,853.80 $—19,512.43 


Total Operating Income $14,073,344.00 $15,124,025.47 $—1,050,681.47 


of Adjustment Mortgage 5%, Series “A” Bonds and $126,122.55 
for unexchanged Bonds and Certificates of Deposit on fore- 
closed Bonds, of which $33,400.00 was exchanged during the 
year and $92,722.55 is reserved for exchange under the plan 
of reorganization. 

Common Stock (no par value), increased during the year 








DEDUCTIONS FROM OPERATING 














INCOME: 
Hire of Freight Cars—Debit 

_ A are $1,349,990.18 $1,222,692.35 $+127,297.83 
Rent for Locomotives 35,889.85 33,936.13 +1,953.72 
Rent for Passenger Train 

IDL teie-cais wee ira ee ees 78,765.87 68,367.40 + 10,398.47 
Rent for Work Equinment 49,490.27 36,984.34 +12,505.93 
Joint Facility Rents ..... 859,234.69 761,782.20 +97,452.49 

Total Deductions from 

Operating Income ...... $2,373,370.86 $2,123,762.42 $+249,608.44 

Net Railway Operating In- 

DE con cdnd concearses $11,699,973.14 $13,000,263.05 $—1,300,289.91 





Non-OperaTING INCOME: 


Income from Lease of Road $113,991.72 $—27,767.27 


$141,758.99 








Miscellaneous Rent Income 147,542.62 143,998.20 + 3,544.42 
Miscellaneous Non-Operating 
Physical Property are 4,921.33 2,572.58 —2,348.75 
Income from Funded Se- 
“eee 89,729.57 120,801.32 —31,071.75 
Income from Unfunded Se- 
curities and Accounts . 564,395.55 125,624.96 + 438,770.59 
Miscellaneous Income .... 3,068.87 3,360.25 —291.38 
Total Non-Operating In- : 
come SARE Se, $913,807.00 $532,971.14 $-+-380,835.86 
Gross Income ......... $12,613,780.14 $13,533,234.19 $—919,454.05 
Depuctions From Gross In- 
COME: 
Rent for Leased Roads ... $7,680.85 $7,661.50 $+ 19.45 
Miscellaneous Rents ...... 1,617.94 2,575.97 —958.03 
Miscellaneous Tax Accruals 14,196.86 11,602.55 +2,594.31 
Interest on Unfunded Debt 87,874.38 91,198.86 —3,324.48 
Miscellanecus Income 
a rere 507.08 540.65 —33.57 
Total Deductions from 
Gross Income ...... . $111,877.11 $113,579.43 $—1,702.32 





Balance Available for 
Interest Stee oP te laces $12,501,903.03 $13,419,654.76 $—917,751.73 
Fixed Interest Charges 4,374,464.08 4,379,546.59 —5,082.51 


Balance Available for 
Interest on Adjustment 


DED waéecnnwas .... $8,127,438.95 $9,040,108.17 $—912,669.22 
Interest on Adjustment 
ee Ws adware 2,132,629.28 2,682,640.62 —550,011.34 


$5,994,809.67 $6,357,467.55 $—362,657.88 


Net Income 





Italics denote Debit. 
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Prior Lien Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds, Series “C,” due 
January 1, 1932, amounting to $12,894,577.50 outstanding in the 
hands of the public, were called for redemption on February 1, 
1928. To redeem these Bonds at the call price of 102\%4% of 
par, an application was made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue Prior Lien Mortgage 442% Gold 
Bonds, Series “D,” amounting to $13,600,000.00 to be sold at 
4/44% of par. By its Report and Order the Interstate Com- 

rce Commission granted this authority under date of Decem- 
t = — and this financing was carried out early in the 
year 1928, 

; Preferred Stock dividend of 1% was declared payable 
Uecember 31, 1927, in order that quarterly dividend dates might 
be adjusted so as to run thereafter from January 1, 1928, at 
witch date dividends on the Preferred Stock became cumula- 
th Three quarterly dividends of 14% each were also 
declared payable during the year on the Preferred Stock out- 
Standing in the hands of the public. 

referred Stock, Series “A” (cumulative after January 1, 
1928), increased during the year $16,556,322.55, of which 
$16,430,200.00 was on account of conversion of a similar amount 


$128,142.42, represented by 1,554.7491 shares, for unexchanged 
Bonds and Certificates of Deposit on foreclosed Bonds, of 
which 894 shares were exchanged during the year and 660.7491 
shares are reserved for exchange under the plan of reorganiza- 
tion. 

Long Term Debt decreased $16,524,289.00, of which $16,430,- 
200.00 is represented by Adjustment Mortgage 5%, Series “A” 
Bonds converted into Preferred Stock, “Series A,” $94,100.00 
represented by underlying Bonds and Equipment Notes left 
undisturbed in the reorganization, matured and paid during the 
year and an increase of $7.50 represented by Prior Lien Mort- 
gage 6%, Series “C” Bonds and $3.50 represented by Adjust- 
ment Mortgage 5%, Series “A” Bonds issued during the year 
for the purposes of the reorganization. 

Operation 

The mileage operated during the year 1927 was 3,188.54, the 
same as during the previous year. 

FreicGut-—Freight revenues in 1927 were $1,089,004.28 less 
than in 1926, or 2.42%. This decrease was due principally to 
a failure of wheat and other grain crops, and to the short cot- 
ton crop in Texas and Oklahoma. The 1927 wheat crop 
moved largely to interior mills on low rates, while in 1926 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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there was a large crep with a substantial export movement at 
maximum rates. During the first five months of the year 
freight business was very good, and there was a substantial 
increase in revenue compared with the previous year. Until 
June Ist there was every reason to believe increases in revenue 
would continue, however, due to failure of the grain crops 
in our territory, as a result of drought, rust and insects, and 
to the heavy decline in cotton production, there was a con- 
stant decrease in revenues during the balance of the year. 
PAsskeNGER—Passenger revenues decreased $857,694.66, or 
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9.89%, due principally to the diversion of local travel to buss 
and automobiles. There is no indication of an improvemc 
in this situation. We participate favorably in the moveme 
of the long haul passenger business. 

OTHER ReEvENUES—Revenues from mail 
amounted to $1,116,558.05, an increase of $8,950.80; expre 
revenues were $1,790,566.06, an increase of $21,785.08; mii 
traffic increased $24,214.44; 
056.74; demurrage receipts decreased $48,392.34. C. HAILE 

President. 


seamapertntion m 


in 


switching revenue increased $46, 











Assets 


December 31 December 31 Increase 


1927 1926 (Restated) or decrease 
INVESTMENTS 
Investment in Road and 
Equipment 
Road $233,073,527.57 $230,572,845.20 $4+-2,500,682.37 
Equipment 53,157,729.34 52,439,619.13 +718,110.21 


$286,231,256.91 $283,012,464.33 $4+-3,218,792.58 
Improvements on Leased 


Railway Property 9,746.24 8,552.87 + 1,193.37 
Deposits in Lieu of Mort 
gaged Property Sold 202.48 197.51 + 4.97 
Miscellaneous Physical 
Property 1,059,999.58 1,054,093.08 + 5,906.50 
Investments in Affiliated 
Companies-—Pledged 527,000.00 527,000.00 
Investments in Affiliated 
Companies—-Unpledged 867,905.79 861,561.42 + 6,344.37 
Investment in Securities 
ssued, Assumed or 


Otherwise carried as a 
Liability by the Ac 


counting Company 38,416.00 121,688.00 —83,272.00 
Other Investments 
United States Govern 
ment Securities 1,141,988.14 821,381.27 + 320,606.87 
Other Securities 647,035.60 623,532.96 + 23,502.64 





Tora Investments $290, 523, 550.74 $287,030,471.44 $-+3,423,079. 30 
CURRENT ASSETS: _ 7 
Cash 





as $2,917,349.64 $1,751,872.50 $+1,165,477.14 
Time Drafts and Deposits 25,000.00 —25,000.00 
Special Deposits: 
Against Purchase of Se 
curities 


7,000,000.00 7,000,000.00 


Other Special Deposits 7,252.02 7,896.52 —644.50 
Loans and Bills Receiv- 

able 21,237.02 13,910.65 +7,326.37 
Traffic and Car Service 

Balances Receivable 753,568.89 814,601.61 —61,032.72 
Net Balance Receivable 

from Agents and Con 

ductors 846,082.05 1,131,945.72 —285,863.67 
Miscellaneous Accounts 

Receivable 1,206,186.90 1,311,058.82 —104,871.92 
Material and Suplies 6,350,302.38 6,777,784.68 —427,482.30 


Interest and Dividends 
Receivable 


538,215.66 10,333.33 
Other Current Assets 35 


46,578.30 135 
Torat Current Assets $19,686,772.86 $18, 979, 861. 54 $+706,911.32 


DEFERRED ASSETS: 








Working Fund Advances 25,637.86 $26,310.31 $—672.45 
Other Deferred Assets a 002.00 4,002.00 —2,000.00 
Totat Dererrep Assets $27,639.86 $30,312.31 $—2,672.45 


UNADJUSTED DEBITS: 

Rents and Insurance Pre 
miums Paid in Advance 

Other Unadjusted Debits 


57 $76,228.28 


83 $+ 21,355.29 
7.71 163,075.72 


+ 92,501.99 


Torat UNapyustep _ 
Desits $353,161.28 $239,304.00 $+113,857.28 
Total $310,591,124.74 $306,279,949. 29 $+ 4,311, 175.45 





The following Assets not 
included in Balance 
Sheet Accounts: 
Securities in Course of 

Acquisition 
Securities held for Ex- 

change of Underlying 

Securities 

Long Term Debt 
Securities Issued or As 

sumed—Unpledged: 


$6,613,301.00 $6,613,301.00 


32,038,800.00 32,171,900.00 $—133,100.00 


Preferred Stock 5,529,477.45 5,655,600.00 —126,122.55 
Common Stock 15,732,350.28 15,860,492.70 —128,142.42 
Long Term Debt 17,785,874.96 1, 691,785. 76 +, 089.00 


Note Intercorpors ate Assets and Liabilities are excluded. 





The Company is guarantor, jointly with other ‘Companies, of the securities 
of certain terminal companies, none of which is in default. 

For comparative purposes December 31, 1926 assets and liabilities have 
been restated to exclude from Stock and Long Term Debt the securities 
“In hands of Reorganization Managers for purposes of Reorganization” 
which securities are now carried as “Held by or for the Company. ” Cor- 
senpenting change is reflected in account “Reorganization Suspense.” 
Nore 

There were 809,119.7491 shares Common Stock outstanding in hands 
of the public on December 31, 1927, an increase of 1,554.7491 shares. 





Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines Consolidated General Balance Sheet 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Liabilities 
December 31 
1927 


Increase 
or decrease 


December 31 
1926 (Restated) 
STOCK: 


Capita Stock: 


Preferred (Par value, 








55 


42 


97 


50 


$100.00 per share) $45,884,622.55 $29,328,300.00 $+-16,556,322.5 
(Common (No _ par 
value. See note) 66,687,649.72 66,559,507.30 + 128,142. 
Tota Stock $112,572,272.27 $95,887, 807. 30 $+ 16,684,464. 
LONG TERM DEBT: 
Mortgage Bonds $92,531,756.80 $92,541,749.30 $—9,992. 
Equipment Trust Obli- 
gations 672,800.00 756,900.00 —84,100. 


Income Mortgage Bonds 34,395,567.24 





Totat Long Term 


_ 5082 825, 763.74 —16,430,196.50 





00 


Dest . .$127,600, 124. 04 $144,124,413.04 $—16,524,289.00 


= 


“URRENT LIABILITIES: 
Traffic and Car Service 











Balances Payable $1,076,636.36 $1,304,969.23 $—228,332.37 
Audited Accounts and 
Wages Payable 4,126,281.50 4,076,750.68 + 49,530.82 
Miscellaneous Accounts 
DR onaietadens< 154,023.60 170,999.11 —16,975.51 
Interest Matured Un- a 
” gto amare 1,818,259.19 1,840,260.76 —22,001.57 
Dividends Matured Un- 
paid 17,073.75 11,903.25 +5,170.50 
Unmatured Dividends 
ere 443,197.50 —443,197.50 
Unmatured Interest Ac- 
crued . 986,429.51 1,400,076.37 —413,646.86 
Unmatured Rents Ac- z 
crued 170,993.18 103,276.23 +67,716.95 
Other Current Liabilities 161,870.96 295,876.48 —134,005.52 
Tora Current Lta- 
BILITIES $8,511,568.05  $9,647,309.61 $—1,135,741.56 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES: 
Other Deferred Lia- i 
bilities $125,050.63 $347, 071. 18 $—222,020.55 
UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 
Tax Liab‘lity $2,291,833.96 $2,565,836.98 $—274,003.02 
Insurance and Casualty 
Reserves ...... 458.83 —458.83 
Accrued Depreciation— 
Equipment 8,003,149.19 6,017,631.15 + 1,985,518.04 
Other Unadjusted Credits 1,361,024.49 1,067 ,835.46 + 293,189.03 
Reorganization Suspense 29,537,344.46 29,740,265.78 —202,921.32 





Totat UNapyustep 
CREDITS 


CORPORATE SURPLUS 


Additions to Property 
through Income and 





ere $41,193,352.10 $39, 392, 028. 5.20 $+ 1,801,323.90 


Surplus $45,472.67 $36,763.90 $+-8,708.77 

Profit and Loss—Balance 20,543,284.98 16,844,556.06 +3,698,728.92 
ToTAL CorPporaTE 

SuRPLus ... $20,588,757.65 $16, 881, 319. 96 $+3,707,437.69 














TOTAL ...$310,591,124.74 $306,279,949.29 $+4,311,175.45 





The following Liabilities 
not included in Bal- 
ance Sheet Accounts: 

Liability for Securi- 
ties in Course of Ac- 
quisition 

Securities held Ser Ex- 
change of Underly- 
ing Securities: 

Long Term Debt 
Securities held by or 
for the Company: 
Preferred Stock ... 5,5 
Common Stock . aw 

Long Term Debt 17,7 


$6,613,301.00 $6,613,301.00 


32,038,800.00 32,171,900.00 $—133,100.0 


0 
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Financial 
(Continued from page 1130) 


E.ern & ALLEGHANY.—Security Issue 
Authorized —The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to issue $56,100 of common stock, $56,100 
of prior-preference stock and $185,500 of 
preferred. The prior-preference stock 
will go to stockholders and bondholders 
of the former Elkin & Alleghany Railway 
who advanced the money to acquire the 
property at a sale conducted in 1919 by 
court order. The common will go to 
holders of common in the former com- 
pany and the preferred to state of North 
Carolina and Elkin county which held 
stock in the former company in payment 
for advances toward the cost of construc- 
tion of the original line. Applicant had 
proposed mortgage bonds rather than 
prior preference stocks, but the commis- 
sion did not favor this form of security 
in view of an accumulated deficit of 
$9,599 before interest. 


Forpyce & Princeton.—Abandonment. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to abandon 
its line from a point near Cynthiana, Ark., 
to Bryant’s Spur, 3.5 miles. 


Itttnois TERMINAL COMPANY.—Acquisi- 
tion of ControlL—By order of Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
this company has been authorized to ac- 
quire control of the St. Louis, Troy & 
Eastern, the St. Louis & Illinois Belt, the 
St. Louis Electric Terminal and the lines 
of the main division of the Illinois Trac- 
tion, Inc., through lease of these prop- 
erties for a period of 99 years. All of 
the capital stock, except directors’ quali- 
fying shares, of the Belt, the Troy, the 
Electric Terminal and the Traction Com- 
pany, is owned by the Illinois Power & 
Light Corporation. The applicant’s stock 
was held by other interests. Subject to 
approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Illinois Power & Light 
Corp. agreed to purchase the applicant’s 
stock for $7,500,000. 


Kansas City SouTHERN.—Annual Re- 
port—The annual report for 1927 shows 
net income after interest and other 
charges of $1,897,667 equivalent after al- 
lowance for the 4 per cent dividends on 
the preferred stock, to $3.53 per share on 
the outstanding common stock. Net in- 
come in 1926 was $2,279,832, or $4.80 per 
share. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 


Kansas City SouTHERN 














1927 1926 
Average mileage oper- 
ated : ; 865.10 865.10 
RarLway OPERATING 
REVENUES .......... $22,048,606 $21,921,947 
Maintenance of way 2,603,629 2,506,165 
Maintenance of equip- 
S. fackaccveees 3,496,471 3,523,780 
rransportation .... 6,785,783 6,766,974 
fotan Operatinc Ex- 
WING 2 cia secre tck or 14,764,491 15,548,658 
Operating ratio ..... 73.30 72.92 
tT REVENUE FROM Op- 
ERATIONS : — 7,284,115 7,373,288 
Railway tax accruals, 
Dr. PE GY ete 1,396,770 1,437,017 
Railway operating in- 
ME éibacaeuees : 5,879,872 5,929,587 


RAILWAY AGE 


Equipment rents, Net 

debit ‘ : 1,019,110 835,52 
Joint facility rents, 

Net debit vere 92,743 90,22 


tw 


iS) 





Net Rartway OPERAT- 











ING INCOME 4,768,019 5,003,843 
Non-operating income 610,568 956,604 
Gross INCOME .. 6,490,441 6,886,192 
Rent for leased roads 171,814 173,263 
Interest on funded 
debt Siaea ed 2,599,987 2,490,576 
Totat DEDUCTIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 4,592,774 4,606,360 
Net INcoME 1,897,667 2,279,832 





MicuicAN CeEntrat.—New Director 
Elected.—Frederick J. Fisher, vice-presi- 
dent of the General Motors Corporation, 
has been elected a member of the board 
of directors of this railroad to fill the 
position left vacant by the death of 
Chauncey M. Depew. 


St. Louis SouTHWESTERN.—New Direc- 
tor Elected—Paul J. Longua, secretary 
of this railroad at New York, was elected 
a member of the board of directors at 
the annual meeting to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Paul Rosen- 
thal of New York. 


Tue SaratocA & ENCAMPMENT.—Sold. 
—This line, in receivership since De- 
cember 8, 1924, and which was bought 
by Morse Brothers of Denver, Cole., for 
junk, has recently been purchased by the 
citizens of the Platte River valley in Car- 
bon county, Wyo., and of the towns of 
Saratoga, Wyo. and Encampment. 


St. Lours-SAN Francisco. — Capital 
Readjustment Approved.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has approved this company’s plan of 
capital readjustment by authorizing it to 
issue $30,979,700 of prior-lien mortgage 
5 per cent bonds, series B, $102,000,000 
of consolidated mortgage 4% per cent 
bonds, series A, and $49,157,400 of 6 per 
cent preferred stock, and to assume obli- 
gation and liability in respect of $20,- 
496,500 of Kansas City, Fort Scott & 
Memphis refunding mortgage bonds, 
which are to be pledged under the new 
consolidated mortgage to be dated March 
1, 1928. The new prior-lien mortgage 
bonds, $15,571,600 additional prior-lien 
mortgage bonds, series B, and $1,079,578 
of prior-lien mortgage bonds, series A, 
are to be pledged under the new consoli- 
dated mortgage. Of the new consolidated 
mortgage bonds, $100,000,000 are to be 
sold at not less than 94% and accrued 
interest to Speyer & Co., J. & W. Selig- 
man & Co., and the Guaranty Company of 
New York, and $2,000,000 are to be pledg- 
ed from time to time to December 31, 1929, 
as collateral for short term notes. The 
preferred stock is to be offered for sub- 
scription at par to the holders’ of com- 
mon stock at the rate of three-fourths 
of a share for each share of common. 
The proceeds of the bonds and stock, 
amounting to approximately $143,165,826, 
are to be used in the payment and re- 
demption of outstanding securities to the 
amount of $134,232,443, leaving $8,933,- 
383 available for capital expenditures 
and other corporate purposes.. The com- 
pany had applied for authoritv to issue 
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$110,000,000 of consolidated mortgage 
bonds, but the commission has excluded 
from the basis submitted by the applicant 
in support of it two issues of notes, $5,- 
000,000 and $3,000,000, which were is- 
sued to provide for part of the cost of 
183,333 shares of common stock of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and in 
lieu of a note for $3,000,000 to the di- 
rector general of railroads. The invest- 
ment in Rock Island stock is held not 
to be a proper basis for capitalization 
and it is stated that the expenditures 
represented by the note to the director 
general have already been capitalized. 
The majority report says the readjust- 
ment will improve the company’s financial 
structure because preferred stock will be 
issued in place of bonds and 4% per cent 
bonds will be issued in lieu of bonds and 
notes bearing interest from 5 to 6 per 
cent. Commissioner Eastman dissented, 
saying he doubted whether so compre- 
hensive a readjustment of capitalization 
should be approved until the results of 
the valuation are before the commission. 


Union Paciric.—Bonds.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
$20,000,000 of 40-year 4 per cent bonds, 
to be sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., at 90% 
and interest, and the proceeds to be ap- 
plied to the payment of a like amount of 
10-year 6 per cent secured bonds matur- 
ing July 1. 


WasasH. — Bonds. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
an issue of $17,867,000 of refunding and 
general mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, 
to be sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., at 93 and 
interest, the proceeds to be used to re- 
imburse the treasury. It appears, the 
report says, that the applicant’s present 
cash position is due in large measure to 
the investment during the past year, 
without authority from the commission, 
of $23,233,061 in 231,329 shares, or about 
19 per cent, of the common stock of the 
Lehigh Valley at an average price of ap- 
proximately $100.433 per share. “While 
the applicant’ may have been justified in 
acquiring this stock for the purpose, as 
it states, of protecting its position in the 
Eastern Trunk Line situation, yet an en- 
tirely different situation would be pre- 
sented, and one which might very well 
be said to be against the public interest, 
were the applicant to dispose of the stock 
and, after receiving the proceeds into its 
treasury as free assets, disburse them 
for other than capital purposes. There- 
fore our order will provide that 177,900 
shares of common stock of the Lehigh 
Valley in which the applicant has made 
investment or commitments approxi- 
mately equal to the principal amount of 
the bonds proposed to be issued, shall 
not be disposed of by the applicant with- 
out our consent.” 


WapLey SouTHERN.—Abandonment.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon 22 miles of its line from Kite to 
Rockledge, Ga. 


WHeeELinc & LAKE ErteE—Annual Re- 
port—The anual report for 1927 shows 
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net income after interest and other 
charges of $2,394,833 equivalent after al- 
lowance for the 7 per cent dividends on 


the prior lien convertible preferred stock, 
to $20.15 per share on the outstanding 


common stock. Net income in 1926 was 


$3,507,355, or $29.51 per share. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 
Wueewtnc & Lake Erie 
1927 1926 
A\ eTraue mile ige oper . 
ated 511.60 511.60 


RAILWAY OPERATING 


REVENUES $20,925,899 


$18,129,586 


3,114,517 


Maintenance of way 2,375,000 
Maintenance of equip 
ment 4,653,947 4,816,739 
Transportation 5,684,225 6,072,913 
Totrat Operatinc Ex 
PENSES 13,716,571 14,984,089 
Operating ratio 75.66 71.61 


Net Revenve From Op 


ERATIONS 4,413,016 5,941,810 
Railway tax accruals 1,462,571 1,664,998 
Railwa operating in 
come 2,948,769 4,273,160 
Equipment rents, Cr. 93,283 166,676 
Joint facility rents, ; 
Net Cr. 5,968 Dr. 40,960 
Net Rarttway OPERAt = 
Inc [INCOME 3,048,020 4,398,876 
Non-operating income 460,649 540,828 
Gross INCOME 3,409,418 4,813,988 
Interest on funded 
debt 878,102 1,137,178 
Tota DEDUCTIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 1,014,584 1,306,634 


Net INCOME 2,394,833 3,507,355 

Yazoo & Mississtppr VALLEY.—Bonds. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $2,374,000 of 5 per cent improve- 
ment bonds, to reimburse the treasury 
for expenditures during the years 1925, 
1926 and 1927, to be delivered to the 
Illinois Central in payment of advances. 


Valuation Reports 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued final valuation reports finding 
the final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for com- 
mon-carrier purposes as of the respective 
valuation dates as follows: 


DE TOE coos ecncncccuse $1,540,000 1917 
Minnesota Transfer ..........:+ 4,279,000 1919 
St. Louis, Troy & Eastern..... 1,290,838 1919 


Davenport, Rock Island & 
Northwestern socceseces Bereuee eee 


Dividends Declared 


Pacific.—Common, 2% per cent, 
payable June 30 to holders of record 


Canadian 
quarter ly ° 


June 1. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—5 per cent, 
semi-annually, payable June 25 to holders of 


record June 18. 

Chicago & North Western.—Common, $2.00, 
semi-annually; preferred, $3.50, semi-annually, 
both payable June 30 to holders of record June 1. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—6 per cent 


preferred, $3, semi-annually; 7 per cent preferred, 
$3.50, semi-annually, both payable June 30 to 
holders of record June 1 

Colorado & Southern First preferred, 2 per 


cent, semi-annually, payable June 30 to holders 
of record June 18 

Maine Central.—Common, 1 per cent, quar- 
terly, payable July 2 to holders of record June 15. 

Maine Central.—Preferred, 1% per cent, quar- 
terly, payable June 1 to holders of record May 15. 

Texas & Pacific-—-Common, 1% per cent, 
quarterly, payable July 2 to holders of record 
May 31. 


Average Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds 


Last Last 


May8 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


127.55 125.71 112.50 
96.35 96.15 94.97 





RAILWAY AGE 

















Officers 








Executive 


F. W. Leamy, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Delaware & Hudson, with 
headquarters at New York, has been 
elected vice-president, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding William H. 
Williams, resigned. 


Lawrence M. Paxton, traffic manager 
of the Denver (Colo.) Union Stock 
Yards, will on June 1 become vice-presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma City Junction and 
the Oklahoma City Stock Yards Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


T. H. B. McKnight, treasurer of the 
various companies in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System west of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, has 
been elected vice-president of the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
with headquarters at the same point. 


William H. Williams, vice-president 
and a member of the board of managers 
of the Delaware & Hudson, with head- 
quarters at New York, has resigned 
from that office in order to devote his 
entire time to the interests of the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the Wabash. Mr. 
Williams served with the Delaware & 
Hudson as vice-president for approxi- 
mately 21 years. 


Operating 


J. E. Leake, has been appointed chief 
train dispatcher on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Richmond, 
Va., succeeding R. §S. Wilkinson, de- 
ceased. 


James W. Mee, general agent for the 
Pacific Electric at San Pedro, Cal., has 
been appointed assistant general man- 
ager of the Harbor Belt Line Railroad, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal. 


Alfred §S. Critchfield has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the Lake Su- 
perior division of the Northern Pacific, 
with headquarters at Duluth, Minn. 


George B. Butts has been appointed 
general manager of the Ferrocarril Rio 
Mayo, with headquarters at Navojoa, 
Sonora, Mexico. 


R. O. Cowling, assistant superinten- 
dent on the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Company, with head- 
quarters at Spokane, Wash., has been 
transferred to the Second division with 
headquarters at La Grande, Ore. 


J. A. Brass, chief clerk to the vice- 
president of the Western lines of the 
Canadian Pacific at Winnipeg, Man., has 
been promoted to assistant superinten- 
dent in the Saskatchewan district, with 
headquarters at Wilkie, Sask. 


L. W. Wells, general manager and 
car accountant of the Texas Midland 
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with headquarters at Terrell, Tex., {o}- 
lowing the acquisition of that railroad 
by the Southern Pacific, has been 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
Dallas division of the latter railroad 
with headquarters at Ennis, Tex. 


R. E. Adams has been appointed train- 
master of the Bluford district of the I'|i- 
nois Central, including the line between 
Bluford, Ill., and Metropolis Junction, 
with headquarters at Bluford, Ill. The 
jurisdiction of E. N. Vane, trainmaster 
of the Centralia district, with head- 
quarters at Carbondale, IIl., has been ex- 
tended to include the Centralia terminal. 


S. S. Wilkerson, assistant master of 
trains of the Lebanon Branch of the 
Louisville division of the Louisville & 
Nashville, with headquarters at Leba- 
non, Ky., has been promoted to master 
of trains of that branch, with head- 
quarters at the same point, succeeding 
Frank Maris, who retired under the 
pension rules of the company on 
March 15. 


H. E. Jones, assistant superintendent 
of the St. Cloud division of the Great 
Northern, with headquarters at Minne- 
appolis, Minn., has been promoted to 
superintendent of that division, with 
headquarters as before at Minneapolis. 
F. D. Kelsey, superintendent of the St 
Cloud division, has been transferred to 
the Mesabi division, with headquarters 
at Superior, Wis., succeeding D. J. 
Flynn, who has been assigned to other 
duties. 


John Bose, superintendent of the New 
Orleans and Mobile division of the Lou- 
isville & Nashville, with headquarters at 
New Orleans, La., has been appointed 
director of personnel, with headquarters 
at Louisville, Ky. Mr. Bose will have 
general jurisdiction over safety work and 
matters of wage and rule agreements 
and other duties as may be assigned to 
him. L. L. Morton, special engineer, 
with headquarters at Louisville, has been 
appointed superintendent of the New 
Orleans and Mobile division, succeeding 
Mr. Bose. 


J. H. Little, superintendent of the 
South Texas district of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, with headquarters at 
Smithville, Tex., has been transferred 
to the Parsons district with headquar- 
ters at Parsons, Kan., succeeding S. B. 
Moore, deceased. D. C. Dobbins, su- 
perintendent of the Northwestern dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Wichita Falls, 
Tex., has been transferred to the South 
Texas district to replace Mr. Little. 
T. F. Gardner, trainmaster on the Osage 
and Oklahoma divisions of the Parsons 
district, with headquarters at Parsons, 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
the Northwestern district to succeed Mr. 
Dobbins. K. Williamson, chief clerk to 
the general superintendent at Denison, 
Tex., has been promoted to trainmaster 
at Parsons, replacing Mr. Gardner. 


John C. Albright, chief clerk to the 
general manager of the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Company 
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at Portland, Ore., has been promoted 
to assistant superintendent of the First 
with headquarters at Portland, 


division aqu . 
Ore. with jurisdiction over the lines 
north of Portland, succeeding J. F. 


Corbett, whose jurisdiction has been 
transferred to the lines between Port- 
land and Umatilla, Ore. H. B. Coburn, 
assistant superintendent on the Second 
division, with headquarters at La Grande 
Ore., has been transferred to the third 
division, with headquarters at Walla 
Walla, Wash., replacing A. G. Kamm, 
who has retired under the _  pen- 
sion rules of the company. L. H. Frye, 
trainmaster on the first division, has 
been transfered to the Third division, 
with headquarters at Spokane, Wash. 


Seth H. Clark, assistant superinten- 
dent of the Boston & Albany, with head- 
quarters at Springfield, Mass., has re- 
tired after 53 years of service with that 
road. Mr. Clark was born at Water- 
bury, Conn., in 1858. On May 1, 1875, 
he entered the service of the Boston & 
Albany as clerk and operator at the 
State Line. In 1881 he became the 
agent at that point. He was trans- 
ferred to Rensselaer, N. Y. in 1888, 
where he was employed as assistant to 
the division superintendent. He remain- 
ed in this position until 1901, when he 
became trainmaster at Albany, being 
promoted to superintendent of the Al- 
bany division in 1910. Since 1913, Mr. 
Clark has been assistant superintendent 
of both the Albany and Boston divisions, 
in charge of examinations. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


C. A. Hopkins, has been appointed 
valuation engineer of the Chicago & 
Illinois Midland, with headquarters at 
Springfield, Ill. 


R. W. Adams, manager-wire chief on 
Missouri- Kansas- Texas Lines, with 
headquarters at Muskogee, Okla., has 
been appointed telephone engineer, with 
headquarters at Denison, Tex., succeed- 
ing R. A. Hendrie, resigned. 


F. G. Morss, engineer and purchasing 
agent of the Uintah Railway, with head- 
quarters at Mack, Colo., has been trans- 
ferred to the Trinidad Lake Asphalt Op- 
erating Company, both companies being 
controlled by the General Asphalt Com- 
pany, as an engineer at Trinidad, British 
West Indies. 


C. A. Taylor, signal engineer on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Richmond, Va., has been appointed 
superintendent of telegraph and signals, 
reporting to the engineer maintenance 
of way, with headquarters at the same 
point. The position of superintendent 
of telegraph, held by J. A. Gleason, de- 
ceased, has been abolished. A _ photo- 
graph and sketch of Mr. Taylor’s rail- 
way career appeared in the Railway Age 
of September 10, 1927, page 505. 


J. H. Schubert, general signal inspec- 
tor of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at Nashville, 
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Tenn., has been promoted to signal 
engineer, with headquarters at the same 
point, succeeding George S. Pflasterer, 
who resigned on May. 1. 


H. R. Leonard, chief engineer of 
bridges and buildings of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa., has retired from active service under 
the pension regulations. He was born 
in Boston, Mass., on April 13, 1858. On 
March 1, 1874, he entered the employ of 
the Boston City Engineer’s department 
where he was engaged in general con- 
struction work and bridge design. He 
resigned from this position in March, 
1883, to become an engineer for Cofrods 
& Saylor (The Philadelphia Bridge 
Works), remaining with that concern 
until 1896. During the time he served 
with the above company Mr. Leonard 





H. R. Leonard 


was intimately connected with the work 
of designing and constructing a large 
number of the Pennsylvania’s bridges 
and other structures, In 1897 he was 
connected with the Leonard, Foley Con- 
struction Company. During the years 
1899 and 1900 he made a general survey 
and inspection of all the metal bridges 
on the Southern and from 1900 until 
March 1, 1902, he was employed as a 
contracting engineer with the American 
Bridge Company. On March 1, 1902, 
he was appointed engineer of bridges 
of the Pennsylvania, serving in this ca- 
pacity until March 1, 1906, when he was 
made engineer of bridges and buildings. 
He was advanced to the position of chief 
engineer of bridges and buildings on 
April 1, 1923, having jurisdiction over 
the entire Pennsylvania system, holding 
this position up until the time of his 
retirement. 


Traffic 


W. A. Westington, terminal agent for 
the Southern Pacific, has been promoted 
to general industrial agent, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., suc- 
ceeding W. P. Ballard, deceased. 


A. Shelburne, freight claims agent on 
the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters 
at Montreal, Que., has been promoted to 
assistant general freight claims agent of 
the Western lines, with headquarters at 
Winnipeg, Man., succeeding R. I. Bod- 
kin, deceased. 











George D. Hunter, general passenger 
agent of the Texas & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Dallas, Tex., has, at his own 
request, been appointed assistant general 
passenger agent, with headquarters at 
Los Angeles, Cal. L. B. Sandoloski, 
junior assistant general passenger agent, 
with headquarters at Dallas, has been 
promoted to senior assistant general pas- 
senger agent, with headquarters at the 
same point. F.'L. Werner, district pas- 
senger agent at New Orleans, La., has 
been promoted to junior assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent, with headquarters 
in that city. 


L. Rowland Jones, assistant general 
freight agent of the Reading, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
appointed general freight agent, with the 
same headquarters. He was born on 
February 22, 1882, at Haddonfield, N. J., 
and entered the service of the Reading 
on July 29, 1901, as a clerk in the Comp- 
troller’s office. On May 1, 1907 he was 
transferred to the freight department 
where he occupied various clerical po- 
sitions. On September 1, 1920, he was 
promoted to the position of assistant 
general freight agent, serving in this 
capacity until his recent appointment 
as general freight agent. 


Frank Jensen, who has been promoted 
to general passenger agent of the Texas 
& Pacific, with headquarters at Dallas, 
Tex., has completed nearly 16 years of 
service in the passenger traffic depart- 
ment of that railroad. He was born on 
July 21, 1877, at Ulyses, Neb., and en- 
tered railway service when 13 years old 
with the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific at El Reno, Okla. Later he became 
cashier on the Chicago, Rock Island & 





Frank Jensen 


Gulf at Bowie, Tex., and on January 1, 
1896, he was promoted to chief clerk 
in the general passenger office at Fort 
Worth, Tex. Mr. Jensen remained at 
Fort Worth until July 1, 1912, when he 
was appointed chief clerk in the general 
passenger office of the Texas & Pacific 
at Dallas. On March 1, 1920, he was 
promoted to assistant general passenger 
agent, with headquarters at New Or- 
leans, where he remained until his re- 
cent promotion to general passenger 
agent. 
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Harry C. Stauffer, freight traffic man- 
ager of the Reading, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed 
general freight traffic manager, with the 
same headquarters. Mr. Stauffer entered 
the service of the Reading as an agent at 
Kimberton, Pa., serving in the same 
capacity successively at Byers, Douglass- 
ville, Chester and Reading, Pa. He was 
advanced to the position of division 
freight agent at Reading Terminal in 
February, 1910. In April, 1920, he was 
appointed general coal and freight agent, 
holding this position until May, 1921, 
when he was appointed general freight 


Harry C. Stauffer 


agent. He became freight traffic mana- 
ger on April 3, 1923, serving in this ca- 
pacity until his recent appointment as 
general freight traffic manager. 


John W. Hewitt, assistant freight 
trafic manager of the Reading, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been appointed freight traffic manager, 
with the same _ headquarters. Mr. 
Hewitt was born at Philadelphia in May, 
1876. He entered the service of the 
Reading in June, 1892 as a clerk at the 
Broad Street freight station, where he 


John W. Hewitt 


served in various capacities until 1900, 
when he was made chief clerk at the 
Port Richmond Terminals. 
was appointed chief clerk in the freight 
traffic department, and in 1920 he was 
promoted to the position of division 


In 1910 he . 
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freight agent, serving in this capacity 
until 1921, when he became general coal 
freight agent. He was appointed assist- 
ant freight traffic manager in 1923 and 
served in this position until May 1, 1928, 
when he was appointed freight traffic 
manager. 


William B. Gheen, general freight 
agent on the Reading, with headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
J. W. Hewitt, promoted. Rufus D. 
Heusner, coal freight agent, has been 
appointed general coal freight agent, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, suc- 
ceeding C. Rambo, retired. Harry B. 
Light, general agent in New York City 
has been promoted to the position of 
coal freight agent succeeding Mr. 
Heusner. Barton M. Croll, division 
freight agent has been appointed assist- 
ant general freight agent, succeeding L. 
R. Jones, promoted. The position for- 
merly held by Mr. Croll has been 
abolished. Joseph A. Fisher, foreign 
freight agent, has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent. Howard 
Albright, general agent at Detroit, Mich., 
will succeed Mr. Fisher as_ foreign 
freight agent. Don Y. Smith will suc- 
ceed H. B. Light as general agent in 
New York City. Harold H. Bauer has 
been appointed assistant general agent. 
James C. Beene, general agent at Cin- 
cinnati, O., has been appointed general 
agent at Detroit, Mich., he will be suc- 
ceeded at Cincinnati by Herbert H. 
Clatur. 


George L. Ernstrom has been appoint- 
ed assistant master mechanic of the 
Fargo division of the Northern Pacific, 
with headquarters at Staples, Minn. 


Purchases and Stores 


George T. Richards, district store- 
keeper of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn., has resigned, effec- 
tive May 15, to enter other business in 
California. 


Montgomery Smith, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general purchasing 
agent of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., was born 
on October 28, 1862, at Philadelphia. 
He entered railway service with the 
Pennsylvania on July 23, 1879, as a 
clerk in the office of the auditor of pas- 
senger receipts. From August 22, 1879, 
to December 1, 1893, he served in the 
same capacity in the purchasing de- 
partment, being made lumber clerk on 
the latter date. On February 1, 1896, 
he was promoted to the position of chief 
accountant, remaining in this position 
until June 1, 1900, when he became 
chief clerk. From November 12, 1902, 
to June 15, 1905, he served as assistant 
to the purchasing agent, and at the lat- 
ter time he was made assistant pur- 
chasing agent at Philadelphia. On 
March 1, 1920, he was appointed pur- 
chasing agent of the Eastern region and 


May 12, 1928 


on February 16, 1924, he was made pur. 
chasing agent of the Pennsylvania Sys. 
tem. Mr. Smith was appointed assistant 
to the general purchasing agent on Jan. 
uary 1, 1927, serving in this capacity un- 
til May 1, 1928, when he was made as- 
sistant general purchasing agent. 


Obituary 


John F. O’Brien, trainmaster on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
at St. Paul, Minn., died at his home in 
that city on May 2. 


Lieut.-Col. Francis T. A. Junkin, for- 
merly general attorney of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, died at his resj- 
dence at Washington, D. C., on May 6, 


Ralph E. Hammond, assistant master 
mechanic of the Fargo Division of the 
Northern Pacific, with headquarters at 
Staples, Minn., died at the Northern Pa- 
cific hospital at St. Paul, Minn., on 
April 14. 


John H. Pahlmann, general auditor of 
the St. Louis Southwestern, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., died in that 
city on May 4 at the age of 63 years. 
He had been connected with the ac- 
counting department of the Cotton Belt 
for 35 years. 


Henry J. Cambie, a locating engineer 
on the construction of sections of the 
Canadian Pacific more than 50 years 
ago, died at Vancouver, B. C., on April 
23 at the age of 92 years. He was born 
in 1836 in Tipperary, Ireland, and came 
to Canada at the age of 16 years, when 
he first entered railway service in 1852. 
During the years following 1871, Mr. 
Cambie made explorations which deter- 
mined that the Fraser River canyons 
in British Columbia could be used for 
railway lines, later locating a line for 
the Canadian Pacific along the Fraser 
river between Yellowhead Pass and Port 
Moody with Burrard Inlet, B. C., as the 
western terminal. He acted as engineer 
in charge of construction of the Cana- 
dian Pacific section constructed by the 
Canadian Government in Fraser canyon 
and of the section between Savona, B. 
C., and Shusway, also along the Fraser 
river. In 1886, Mr. Cambie was ap- 
pointed division engineer of the Pacific 
division of the Canadian Pacific, with 
headquarters at Vancouver, B. C., be- 
coming special assistant engineer in 1902. 
For the past 20 years he had been re- 
tired from active business life. 


Armco Incot Iron.—The American 
Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
has published the second edition of 
“Armco Ingot Iron—Its History and 
Service,” under the new title “Armco In- 
got Iron—Its Development and Service.” 
This second edition is a complete revision 
of the first edition, and, as the new title 
implies, deals with the development, char- 
acteristics, and manufacture of Armco 
Ingot Iron, together with information 
concerning outstanding installations of 
Armco Ingot Iron in various classes of 
service. 














